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Reforming  the  Supreme  Court 

O  our  contemporary  foreign  political  observers  there  is  at 
least  one  never  failing  source  of  perplexity  and  astonish¬ 
ment.  We  refer  to  that  phenomenon  wherein  our  leading 
political  parties  mutually  cast  aspersions  at  and  heatedly  impugn 
the  motives  of  each  other  up  to  the  eve  of  a  national  election; 
then,  the  following  day,  we  all  return  peacefully  to  our  employ¬ 
ment,  apparently  unaware  that  an  election  has  taken  place  and 
actually  backing  our  government  to  the  utmost,  even  though  the 
new  chief  executive  be  of  an  opposing  political  party. 
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Perhaps  we  Americans  have  never  given  the  matter  sufficient 
consideration  or  we  too  might  marvel  somewhat  at  this  strange 
aspect  of  our  political  life.  With  the  vast  power  of  our  executive 
department  suddenly  swinging  from  Democratic  to  Republican 
control,  why  should  not  the  victor  take  vengeance  on  the  van¬ 
quished?  Why  should  not  the  defeated  party  rise  in  protest  and 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  successful  faction? 

The  secret  of  the  perfect  harmony  that  prevails  instead  of  dis¬ 
cord  at  the  close  of  an  election  does  not  wholly  lie  in  the  assertion 
that  we  merely  bow  to  the  rule  of  the  majority.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  only  half  of  our  total  voting  population  bother  to  cast  their 
ballots,  even  in  a  national  election  or  referendum. 

The  “Open  Sesame”  to  this  enigma  lies  largely  in  the  feeling 
of  perfect  security  that  has  been  our  heritage  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  due  to  the  thoughtful  foresight  of  our  forebears.  The 
“Lamp  of  Experience”  is  the  “Star  in  the  East”  to  the  Wise  Men, 
who  try  to  pierce  the  practical  fogs  that  obscure  the  fair  vision 
of  the  future.  Thumbing  over  the  mouldy  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  ages  and  noting  mentally  the  causes  that  proved  the  Waterloo 
of  all  preceding  democracies,  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
labored  long  and  assiduously  to  lay  the  foundation  stones  of  a 
lasting  Republic.  In  a  document  of  some  4,000  words  they  en¬ 
compassed  a  political  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  to  us  “a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.”  Weary  and  disap¬ 
pointed  they  completed  their  task.  Time  has  attested  to  its 
supreme  worth. 

For,  seemingly  with  inspired  vision,  these  men  devised  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  Gibraltar-like  in  its  principles  yet  sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  every  legitimate  demand  made  upon  it  by  an  ever- 
changing  environment. 

Such  then  is  the  document  to  which  we  can  trace  directly  our 
feeling  of  safety  and  immunity  from  injustice,  no  matter  what 
political  party  gains  ascendency.  For  our  governmental  ma¬ 
chinery  somewhat  resembles  the  mechanism  of  an  automobile 
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(forgive  the  crude  comparison,  but  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  our 
point).  The  two  rear  wheels  responsible  for  our  national  progress 
are  respectively  our  executive  and  legislative  departments.  Act¬ 
ing  in  perfect  coordination  and  propelled  by  the  powerful  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  engine,  they  drive  the  national  vehicle  ever  onward. 
But  in  a  time  of  danger,  when  strange  passions  play  upon  the 
wheels  of  progress,  when  the  machine  is  called  upon,  as  it  were, 
to  make  a  sharp  turn,  then  what  shall  prevent  one  wheel  from 
acting  against  the  other,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  progress?  In 
the  case  of  the  auto  it  is  the  differential  gear  that  prevents 
disaster  by  enabling  one  wheel  to  revolve  faster  than  the  other 
without  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  revolving  wheels. 

But  in  the  case  of  our  national  government,  when  the  gigantic 
seas  of  popular  passion  crash  against  our  Constitution,  when 
legislators,  in  fear  or  in  stupidity,  are  ready  to  impair  its  energy, 
then,  we  ask,  what  calm,  sapient  independent  body  shall  preserve 
that  conformity  with  the  Constitution  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  Wheels  of  Progress? 

History  booms  forth  the  answer.  The  “Supreme  Court”  has 
ever  been  the  conserver  of  our  form  of  government  in  its  integrity. 
Despite  the  bitter  attacks  of  malcontents  and  misguided  progres¬ 
sives  it  has  steadfastly  discountenanced  all  attempted  innovations 
upon  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  no  matter  how  specious  the 
pretext.  It  has  preserved  from  disintegration  a  document  which, 
while  it  cannot  be  directly  overthrown,  may  yet  be  subtly  under¬ 
mined.  The  Supreme  Court  has  always  been  the  keystone  in  the 
political  masonry  of  our  Federal  arch. 

The  perfect  system  of  checks  and  balances  embodied  in  this 
arch  that  has  prevailed  for  nearly  150  years  has  lulled  to  sleep 
many  of  our  loyal  citizens.  Immunity  from  harm  has  led  us  to 
neglect  the  possibility  of  our  “perfect  system”  ever  being  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  somewhat  of  a  jolt  then  that  we  were  rather 
rudely  awakened  in  the  recent  election  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
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presidential  candidates  was  actually  proposing  to  impower  Con¬ 
gress  to  override  an  objection  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  regards 
the  constitutionality  of  a  given  statute.  Hardly  had  we  digested 
this  choice  morsel  than  a  prominent  Senator  urged  that  we  require 
a  vote  of  seven  to  two  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  invalidate 
any  law  put  to  the  acid  test  of  constitutionality. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Ryan,  of  the  Catholic  University,  assures  us  that 
there  is  nothing  radical  or  immediately  dangerous  in  the  proposal 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Its  specific  object  is  to 
grant  redress  to  labor  in  the  event  of  such  judicial  pronounce¬ 
ments  as  are  typified  by  the  decision  which  nullified  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  it  can  become  an 
amendment  only  upon  a  two-third  vote  of  Congress  and  a  three- 
fourth  vote  of  the  states,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  us  will  ever 
live  to  see  it  in  effect. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  our  humble  opinion  the  very  fact 
that  such  a  thing  has  been  proposed  is  in  itself  significant.  It 
seems  to  be  the  high  water  mark  of  the  tide  of  superficial  ref¬ 
ormation  that  has  been  sweeping  over  our  country  of  late  years. 
May  it  mark  the  turning  of  the  tide.  For  although  we  appreciate 
fully  the  obligation  arising  from  the  command  “Love  thou  one 
another,”  yet  we  do  not  exactly  interpret  this  to  mean  that  we 
should  constitute  a  nation  of  reformers  legislating  our  brother’s 
morality  and  prescribing  his  habits  by  law. 

Like  the  majority  of  our  modern  reforms  the  motive  for  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  based  upon 
two  false  principles.  The  first  is  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  justi¬ 
fies  the  condemnation  of  its  use.  The  second  is  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  or  a  new  law  is  a  positive  cure  for  any  disease 
of  our  body  politic.  The  folly  of  such  ostrich-like  philosophy  is 
sufficiently  evident  to  quite  eliminate  the  necessity  of  a  refuta¬ 
tion.  Our  system  of  government  is  not  perfect.  Its  promulgators 
expressly  provided  for  necessary  amendments.  But  the  tendency 
to  amend  our  Constitution  out  of  existence  should  be  promptly 
checked,  before  it  goes  too  far. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  details  concerning  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (Those  interested  may  profitably 
consult  the  January  issue  of  the  Constitutional  Review  for  statis¬ 
tical  data.)  But  we  do  sincerely  question  the  wisdom  of  giving 
free  rein  to  the  false  principles  that  actuate  such  reforms  and  to 
the  modern  tendency  of  scrapping  everything  the  moment  a  defect 
is  found  in  it. 

Our  Supreme  Court  is  not  infallible.  If  it  appears  to  have 
rendered  biased  judgments  upon  rare  occasions,  should  we  then 
straightway  divest  it  of  its  traditional  function  of  rendering  the 
final  decision  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  given  law? 
Surely  the  Supreme  Court  may  err.  But  experience  teaches  us 
that  legislators  err  far  more  easily  than  men  of  such  lofty  char¬ 
acter  as  is  demanded  of  those  who  sit  upon  the  bench  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  Hence  the  proposal  to  give  Congress — a  body 
less  skilled  in  the  law — the  power  to  reenact  a  law  wisely  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  flower  of  the  nation’s  legal  talent,  arouses 
in  us  a  vague  spirit  of  uneasiness. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  Americans  rid  ourselves  of  the 
fallacy  that  law  is  a  panacea  for  all  evils  and  that  all  ills,  political, 
social,  moral  or  economic,  can  be  speedily  remedied  by  simply 
scribbling  on  our  statute  books?  Law  does  not  make  right.  We 
would  do  well  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  Federal  arch  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  has  so  long  given  us  a  successful  govern¬ 
ment.  Tinkering  with  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
bit  of  rashness  that  should  awake  patriotic  Americans  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  years  of  security  have  lulled  them.  Let  not 
the  enervating  forces  of  indifference  and  apathy  sap  the  splendid 
vigor  that  has  made  our  nation  a  power  to  be  respected.  The 
morbid  influence  of  blue  reformers  should  be  cast  off  and 
America’s  voting  population  should  see  to  it  that  its  representa¬ 
tives  devote  their  time  not  so  much  to  picking  imaginary  flaws 
in  our  government  as  to  discovering  its  tremendous  advantages 
and  making  the  most  of  them. 


PAULINE  AND  DOLLY  AND  SUE 


T  ISTEN,  O  Night  Wind,  and  then  tell  me  true — 
Tell  me  of  Pauline  and  Dolly  and  Sue; 

All  three  are  moods  of  the  very  same  maid, 
Haughtiness,  loveliness,  weird  escapade; 
Sometimes  I  bring,  like  a  pagan  of  old, 
Hecatombs,  holocausts,  jewels  and  gold; 
Home-ties  and  longings  at  time  seem  enough, 
Old-fashioned  measures  to  soothe  each  rebuff; 
Often  I  pray  while  deep  veilings  ascend, 

Taxing  my  heart-stream  in  vain  to  amend. 
Listen,  O  Night  Wind,  and  then  show  me  true, 
Visions  of  Pauline  and  Dolly  and  Sue.” 

The  Night  Wind: 

“ Patience,  bold  earthling,  of  whom  you  love  true, 
Asking  of  Pauline  and  Dolly  and  Sue; 

I  then  will  query  the  leaves  of  the  park, 
Conjuring,  flattering,  under  the  dark; 

Mantle  your  yearnings  in  silence  obscure, 
Gathering  secrets  of  one  so  demure.” 

“Thoughts  of  Diana  and  thrills  of  the  chase, 
Blossoming  roadways  and  puckering  hands, 
Charms  of  the  Orient ,  dream-weary  lands; 

Tall  lilies  burning  in  fiamelets  of  frost, 

Lilacs  enhancing  the  sweet-bo  diced  Spring, 
Passion-buds  glowing  where  Geisha  girls  sing; 
Moon-haunted  gardens  and  lavender  lace, 
Chirping  of  crickets  in  vigilant  bands, 
Blossoming  echoes  on  petal- strewn  sands; 
Heraldic  glories  on  marble  embossed, 

Simple  admissions  that  modesty  fling, 

Stories  in  jade  or  some  quaint  ebon  thing.” 


“Icicles  pendent  from  dew-dripping  stars, 

Runners  of  scarlet  on  bowers  of  green, 

Mystic  pagodas  of  ivory  sheen; 

Purple-stained  windows,  magnificent  nave, 

Druids  conniving  with  lords  of  the  oak, 

Chanters  enveloped  in  frankincense  smoke; 
Hymnals  that  labor  in  wearisome  bars, 

Lullabies  scarcely  heard  rather  than  seen, 

Chanties  that  dizzily  roll  and  careen; 

Silence  as  mantles  the  new-glutted  grave , 
Landscapes  that  grief -laden  dr  earnings  invoke , 
Pleasure  that1  s  burdened  with  memory fs  yoke.” 

The  Night  Wind: 

“Now  then,  fond  lover,  be  well  satisfied, 

Dawn  time  is  nearing,  I  cannot  abide; 

Trilogies  bountiful  we  two  have  spun, 

Three  maidens  found  in  the  very  same  one; 

You  are  the  judge  of  the  one  you  love  true, 

If  it  is  Pauline  or  Dolly  or  Sue.” 

“Farewell,  O  Night  Wind,  for  you’ve  told  me  true, 
Told  me  of  Pauline  and  Dolly  and  Sue ; 

Haughty  aloofness  is  teeming  with  charm, 
Stern-visaged  tenderness,  gall-seeming  balm; 
Guilelessness  sometimes  seems  love’s  greatest  art, 
Acting  a  drama,  unwitting  of  part; 

Deep  roots  the  hold  of  the  arrant  bizarre, 

Hinting  of  romance  in  kingdoms  afar; 

Which  is  the  dearest  I  cannot  confide — 

Might  I  have  each  of  them,  smiling  beside? 

Then  would  I  welcome  the  one  I  love  true, 

Sometimes  as  Pauline,  or  Dolly,  or  Sue. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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DREAM  SHIPS 


T’VE  sent  my  Dream  Ships, 
A  Even  as  you, 

Questing  for  treasure 
O’er  oceans  of  blue. 

And  still  am  I  standing, 
Down  by  the  sea, 

Where  every  loved  ship 
Has  come  back  to  me; 

Not  in  the  splendor 
They  once  left  my  hand, 
But  shattered  wreckage 
Cast  up  on  the  sand. 

Dauntless,  I  venture 
To  launch  one  last  ship, 
That  carries  my  “all,” 

On  its  maiden  trip. 

I’ve  sent  my  Dream  Ships, 
Even  as  you, 

Questing  for  treasure, — 
And  happiness,  too. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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SHADOWS 


W/TIEN  I’m  in  bed  at  night  and  think, 

And  all  the  world  is  black  as  ink, 

I  make  believe  the  shadows  are 
A  big  p’rade  for  the  evening  star. 

The  great  big  elms  outside  the  house 
Stir  gently  like  a  tiny  mouse, 

And  bowing  in  the  wintry  air 
They  scrape  the  ivied  chimney  there. 

The  wind  blows  loud  across  the  land, 

I  only  play  it  is  the  band; 

Then  come  the  prancing  cavalry, 

As  the  big  oak  bends  wearily. 

And  then  the  soldiers,  row  on  row, 

Who  trample  on  the  fallen  snow, 

Their  guns  all  shiny  in  the  night 
Beneath  the  moonbeam’s  silver  light. 

And  on  they  pass  in  bright  review, 

With  uniforms  of  red  and  blue, 

And  form,  wherever  shadows  are, 

A  big  p’rade  for  the  evening  star. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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T^LAKES ! 

Pure  Flakes! 

Of  fluttering  white. 

Starred  crystals  in  the  night 
Gamboling  down  the  heavens  bright. 
Angel  kisses  so  airy  and  light, 
Sparkling  clear  in  starry  light, 
Reflecting  shadows,  eager,  bright; 
The  bridal  veil  of  night 
In  drifting  white. 

Pure  Flakes! 

Flakes! 


William  Consodine,  ’26. 


"  Saffron  ” 


EODIC,  you’re  a  yellow  cur.  A  saffron- 
streaked  quitter.  There’s  not  a  spark  of 
manhood  in  you.  As  far  as  playing  foot¬ 
ball  at  Valen  is  concerned  you’re  through; 
all  done.  Savvy?” 

“But,  Coach,  I  .  .  .” 

“Shut  up,  you  scum.  A  fine  Valen  man 
you  are.  Never  mind  your  alibis  now. 
Your  miserable  exhibition  today  has  shown 
just  what  you’re  made  of.” 

The  circle  of  battered  football  warriors  pressed  closer.  Coach 
“Rip”  Radmun,  justly  famed  for  his  bitter  tongue,  fairly  blazed 
upon  his  victim,  a  slim,  young  Southerner  with  a  fine  pair  of 
shoulders.  The  boy’s  face,  ordinarily  bronzed,  now  showed  pasty 
white  beneath  his  shock  of  golden  hair.  Until  today  he  had  been 
the  “find”  of  the  season  and  the  shock  of  his  unexpected  denoue¬ 
ment  had  fairly  crushed  Radmun.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  tirade  Leodic’s  face  wore  a  pleading  expression,  but  as  the 
coach’s  language  became  more  and  more  vituperative  the  plead¬ 
ing  expression  was  replaced  by  one  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  A  glint  of  fire  lit  up  his  eyes,  his  jaw  squared,  and  he 
breathed  through  his  clenched  teeth  in  jerky  hisses.  If  Coach 
Radmun  had  only  been  himself  he  would  have  recognized  these 
danger  signs,  but  by  this  time  he  had  become  choleric. 

“One  of  my  boys,  a  Valen  man,  yellow,”  he  fairly  snarled  the 
words.  “But  I  might  have  known,  all  of  you  dirty  Southerners 
are  the  same.  The  scum  ...”  He  broke  off  short  as  a  lean, 
brown  fist,  backed  by  every  ounce  of  Leodic’s  173  pounds  of 
brawn  and  sinew,  darted  out  like  a  striking  cobra,  caught  him 
flush  upon  the  mouth  and  sent  him  crashing  to  the  floor. 

“Coach,”  a  soft,  drawling  voice  with  a  southern  roll,  broke  in, 
“you’ve  said  just  about  enough.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  your 
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personal  opinions  about  myself,  but  in  the  future  keep  your  filthy 
tongue  off  of  the  South.” 

Radmun  slowly  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  his  face  as  white  as 
paste.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  wiped  the  smear  of  blood  from 
his  fast  swelling  lips.  He  had  been  a  terror  with  his  fists  during 
his  college  days,  and  the  impulse  to  hurl  himself  upon  Leodic 
was  well-nigh  overcoming.  His  years  of  coaching  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Slowly,  hesitatingly,  as  though  each  word 
cost  him  a  tremendous  effort,  the  coach  began  to  speak. 

“Leodic,  if  you  are  wise  you  will  get  out  of  here  as  fast  as  your 
legs  will  carry  you.  You  need  not  return.” 

Radmun’s  lips  trembled,  and  his  flashing  eyes  showed  only  too 
plainly  the  terrible  rage  that  possessed  him.  When  at  last  the 
locker-room  door  closed  upon  the  proudly  erect  figure  of  the 
young  Southerner,  he  turned  grimly  upon  the  silent  squad. 

“Fellows,  there  goes  the  cause  of  our  disgraceful  tie  game 
today.  We  deserved  to  win.  We  should  have  won.  But  if  we 
have  failed  to  win  our  opening  game  we  have  at  least  ferreted  out 
the  flaw  in  our  machine.  Next  week  we  play  Mughlenburg. 
Roberts  will  do  the  kicking.  We  can  beat  Mughlenburg,  and 
what  is  more  we  shall  beat  Mughlenburg,  but  in  order  to  do  it 
you  will  have  to  play  better  football  than  you  played  today.  For 
the  present  forget  today’s  game,  and  all  out  for  practice  Monday.” 
Without  another  word  Radmun  turned  on  his  heel  and  slammed 
out  of  the  door. 

Sullen  and  sore  not  a  player  moved  after  the  coach’s  departure. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  been  held  to  a  scoreless  tie  by  puny 
Dickenson,  but  to  have  the  same  man  throw  the  game  away  upon 
three  different  occasions  was  maddening.  The  suspicions  and 
the  uncertainty  that  had  arisen  when  Sid  Leodic  had  transferred 
from  Tulane  University  had  now  taken  definite  form.  Valen 
College  was  proud  of  her  traditions  and  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
all  transfer  students.  And  it  was  because  of  this  feeling  that  the 
young  Southerner  had  from  the  first  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
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all.  One  by  one  the  players  dressed  and  departed.  Slowly  the 
pallid  stars  appeared,  the  flaming  rays  of  the  setting  sun  crept 
across  the  darkening  campus.  From  the  belfry  of  Ames  Hall 
rang  out  the  evensong,  but  for  Sydney  Leodic,  erstwhile  “triple 
threat”  back  of  the  Valen  College  eleven,  the  very  stars  might  have 
fallen  from  the  heavens  without  his  being  one  whit  the  wiser. 

True  to  custom  “Pop”  Sullivan,  for  thirty  years  the  beloved 
trainer  at  Valen,  presented  himself  at  the  rooms  of  Coach  Rad- 
mun  that  evening  at  eight  sharp,  to  analyze  the  play  of  the  team 
while  the  memory  of  the  game  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
to  make  plans  for  the  future.  “Pop”  had  been  at  Valen  when 
Radmun  had  been  the  talk  of  the  college  world,  and  he  loved  to 
chat  about  the  glorious  memories  of  long  ago.  Radmun  had  been 
the  greatest  athlete  he  had  ever  developed,  and,  if  he  sometimes 
worried  at  the  impetuosity  of  his  protege,  he  more  often  gloried 
in  Radmun’s  athletic  prowess.  In  silence  the  pair  regarded  the 
leaping  flames  in  the  massive  fireplace,  before  whose  ruddy 
warmth  they  were  wont  to  exchange  reminiscences  of  the  past. 

Sullivan  was  the  first  to  break  the  sidence.  “Rip,”  he  began 
slowly,  “you  were  too  hasty  with  that  boy  today.  There’s  good 
stuff  in  him.  You  yourself  admitted  that  he  is  the  greatest  punter 
you  have  ever  seen.  I  don’t  think  that  he  is  yellow.  I  can’t 
believe  it.  It  looked  to  me  rather  as  if  he  was  hurt.” 

Radmun  turned  wearily.  “I  thought  that  we  had  thrashed  that 
matter  all  out  today,  ‘Pop.’  The  fellow’s  yellow.  Yellow  as 
paint.  And  I’ll  not  have  him  contaminating  the  rest  of  the  squad. 
Let  him  take  up  checkers  or  knitting;  some  indoor  sport  that  he 
can’t  get  hurt  at.  I  didn’t  mind  his  fumbling  in  the  first  half,  for 
it  was  his  first  big  game  and  he  was  naturally  nervous,  but  his 
flinching  from  the  quarter’s  tackle  right  on  the  goal  line  was 
criminal.  He  had  but  to  throw  himself  over  the  line  and  the 
game  was  won.  But  what  did  he  do?  Shrank  back  like  a  blush¬ 
ing  schoolgirl  and  let  the  Dickenson  quarter  win  undying  fame 
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by  a  beautiful  flying  tackle  that  he  shouldn’t  have  come  close 
enough  to  even  attempt.” 

Radmun  waxed  more  and  more  excited,  and  “Pop”  wisely  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  subject.  Sullivan  felt  sure 
that  Leodic  had  had  some  unknown  motive  for  shrinking  back 
from  the  Dickenson  man’s  savage  flying  tackle,  but  he  realized 
that  he  could  not  convince  Radmun  of  this  in  the  coach’s  present 
state  of  mind. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Southerner  was  studiously  avoided 
by  all  of  the  students.  His  performance  in  the  Dickenson  game 
had  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  “angel,”  “because,”  the  campus 
said,  “he  should  have  been  born  with  wings.  Then  he  might  fly 
over  the  field  and  save  himself  those  croo-el  bumps.”  He  had 
been  dropped  from  the  squad,  but  every  afternoon  at  three  o’clock 
found  him  off  in  one  corner  of  the  field  incessantly  kicking  a 
football.  Naturally  a  fine  kicker  his  daily  practice  gained  for 
him  an  uncanny  precision  with  the  ball.  High  soaring  punts,  low 
darting  punts,  cross  field  punts,  short,  easy  drop-kicks  from 
directly  in  front  of  the  goal  posts,  long,  difficult  drop-kicks  from 
the  very  side  lines,  became  all  one  and  the  same  to  him.  He  could 
control  the  flight  of  a  football  as  a  big  league  outfielder  could  a 
baseball.  The  name  “angel”  stuck,  however,  and  the  entire  squad 
plainly  showed  its  contempt  for  him.  Only  “Pop”  Sullivan  ever 
had  a  friendly  word  for  him;  even  the  very  professors  themselves 
had  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible,  for  in  class  it  was  the 
same  story.  Every  one  would  imitate  his  soft  southern  drawl 
when  reciting,  and  his  own  attempts  to  recite  invariably  resulted 
in  his  being  faintly  but  unmistakably  “razzed.”  No  matter  what 
he  did  or  said  the  low  swelling  hiss  was  sure  to  follow  each  of 
Leodic’s  recitations.  His  southern  pride  must  have  felt  this 
treatment  cruelly,  but  he  said  not  a  word,  faithfully  practiced 
kicking  each  afternoon  and,  when  dusk  fell,  retired  to  his  room, 
whence  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  emerge  after  dark. 

The  following  Saturday  Valen  played  Mughlenburg  and  at  the 
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outset  ran  roughshod  over  her  opponents.  The  only  drab  feature 
of  Valen’s  play  was  her  wretched  punting  and  her  woeful  defense 
against  a  forward  passing  attack.  Roberts’  kicks  barely  averaged 
35  yards  and  twice  had  been  blocked,  while  late  in  the  contest 
Mughlenburg  opened  up  a  dazzling  aerial  attack  before  which  the 
Valen  secondary  defense  was  helpless.  With  one  touchdown 
tucked  under  her  belt  Mughlenburg  promptly  set  sail  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  The  final  whistle  found  her  on  Valen’s  17-yard  line,  going 
strong.  Despite  the  34  to  7  score  these  two  glaring  weaknesses 
left  Coach  Radmun  very  thoughtful  and  his  face  wore  a  perturbed 
look  as  he  slowly  dressed  after  the  game.  “Pop”  Sullivan  noticed 
this  but  said  not  a  word.  The  time  for  suggesting  Leodic’s 
return  to  the  squad  was  not  yet  quite  ripe.  Another  week  of 
Roberts’  punting  and  “Pop”  knew  Radmun  would  be  ready  for 
any  suggestion,  even  homicide. 

Mercer  next  came  North  to  play  the  Green  and  Gold,  and 
succumbed  only  after  the  fiercest  of  play.  The  speedy  attack  of 
the  Georgia  eleven  more  than  neutralized  the  greater  weight  of 
the  Valen  forwards,  and  the  score,  13  to  7,  does  not  begin  to  tell 
the  superiority  of  the  visiting  team.  Five  times  did  they  break 
through  and  block  punts  of  Roberts’,  yet  five  times,  through  inex¬ 
plicable  twists  of  fate,  Valen  recovered  the  ball,  each  time  for 
appreciable  gains.  Mercer  departed,  convinced  that  the  gods  of 
chance  had  conspired  for  their  downfall  and  vowing  revenge  when 
next  they  should  journey  North.  Now  was  the  time  for  old 
“Pop”  to  suggest  Leodic  as  the  team’s  kicker.  Yet  it  was  with 
the  greatest  of  qualms  that  he  approached  the  fiery  coach.  At 
first  Radmun  scorned  the  very  suggestion.  “There  would  be  no 
yellow  quitters  on  his  team.”  He  would  “rather  lose  with  honor 
than  to  win  in  disgrace,”  and  the  like  tommyrot.  But  patiently 
“Pop”  argued  and  explained.  He,  Radmun,  need  not  use  Leodic 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  kicking.  The  rules  allowed  a 
substitute  to  enter  a  game  twice  during  the  contest.  Leodic  could 
make  one  punt  each  half  whenever  needed  and  could  then  be  im- 
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mediately  removed.  Radmun  hemmed  and  hawed.  Two  kicks  a 
game  would  not  be  enough.  Supposing  Leodic  should  construe  it 
as  an  indication  of  his  relenting,  suppose  this  and  suppose  that. 
But  in  the  end  he  grudgingly  gave  his  consent.  Leodic’s  return 
was  hedged  in  with  numerous  conditions,  but  having  once  attained 
his  object  old  “Pop”  was  not  one  to  quibble  over  terms,  and 
gracefully  agreed  with  the  coach  upon  all  points. 

So  it  was  that  Leodic  received  a  note  that  night  from  Radmun, 
notifying  him  to  report  for  practice  the  following  afternoon. 
Greatly  mystified  and  not  a  little  suspicious,  the  Southerner  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  field  the  next  day  and  donned  the  uniform 
a  sullen  faced  manager  tossed  to  him.  Not  once  during  the  long 
afternoon’s  practice  was  he  allowed  to  enter  the  scrimmage.  His 
practice  consisted  solely  of  booting  a  football  back  and  forth  up 
and  down  the  side  lines.  Throughout  the  entire  week  this  con¬ 
tinued.  No  one  spoke  to  him.  No  one  regarded  him.  As  far  as 
the  squad  was  concerned  he  simply  did  not  exist. 

In  the  next  game  of  the  season,  that  with  Marlbright,  Valen 
gained  a  decisive  2 1  to  3  victory,  but  in  the  Duquesne  struggle,  a 
week  later,  the  Green  and  Gold  were  held  to  an  ignominous  2  to  0 
score,  and  the  joy  of  the  campus  after  the  Marlbright  game  was 
quickly  changed  to  gloom.  For  on  the  previous  Saturday  that 
selfsame  Duquesne  eleven  had  been  snowed  under,  37  to  0,  by 
Valen’s  traditional  rival,  The  Citadel.  In  both  games  Leodic  had 
twice  been  injected  into  the  fray,  and  in  every  instance  he  had 
driven  back  the  foe  with  beautiful  swirling  punts.  Having  made 
his  kick  Leodic  would  straightway  trot  to  the  bench  amid  the 
oppressive  silence  of  the  Valen  stands  and  much  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  visiting  host,  who  thought  such  skill  worthy  of 
thunderous  applause.  Thereafter  Radmun  drove  the  squad 
fiercely  for  the  two  objective  games  of  the  season,  Oglethorpe  and 
The  Citadel,  both  to  be  played  away  from  home  this  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  “home  and  home”  agreements  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  three  institutions. 
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By  this  time  the  campus  bore  the  young  Southerner  passively 
and  the  majority  of  the  students  treated  him  quite  civilly.  But 
now  Leodic’s  own  disposition  repelled  any  advances  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Ever  shy  and  reticent,  he  now  became  suspicious  of 
every  friendly  word  and  action  of  his  former  enemies  and,  as  a 
result,  the  breach  existing  between  him  and  his  classmates  ever 
widened.  Radmun  was  plainly  mystified  by  the  boy’s  conduct. 
If  he  had  been  a  quitter  or  had  possessed  a  yellow  streak  he  must 
surely  have  wilted  under  the  treatment  accorded  him  and  would 
have  left  college  long  ago.  That  he  had  not  done  this  greatly 
puzzled  the  coach,  and  at  times  he  found  himself  wondering  if  he 
had  not  perhaps  judged  too  hastily,  as  “Pop”  Sullivan  stoutly 
maintained.  Each  time  he  wavered,  however,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Dickenson  game  would  flash  across  his  mind  and  angrily 
he  would  banish  Leodic  from  his  thoughts. 

The  student  body  went  en  masse  to  Atlanta  for  the  Oglethorpe 
game,  but  Leodic,  as  usual,  kept  to  himself  and  passed  the  time 
on  the  train  in  reading.  The  day  of  the  game  dawned  gray  and 
lowering,  and  at  noontime  the  rain  began  to  fall,  lightly  at  first, 
and  then  in  cloudbursts.  By  game  time  the  gridiron  was  a  veri¬ 
table  quagmire  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  an  old-fashioned 
line  bucking  game  was  the  order  of  the  afternoon.  As  Valen  had 
by  far  the  heavier  team  Radmun  had  no  qualms  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  contest,  if  only  his  team  could  hold  on  to  the  ball. 
But  from  the  very  outset  his  expectations  went  awry. 
Taking  the  opening  kick-off  the  Oglethorpe  team  threw  itself  into 
the  attack  with  the  fury  of  eleven  wildcats.  In  vain  did  “Hinky” 
Vardon,  the  Valen  quarter,  storm  and  plead.  Straight  down  the 
field  went  the  Petrel’s  relentless  march,  hesitated  momentarily 
on  the  goal  line  and  rolled  irresistibly  across.  A  moment  later 
Captain  Snow,  their  big  fullback,  kicked  the  goal. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  in  the  home  stands.  Oglethorpe 
had  had  a  miserable  season,  but  a  win  now  over  Valen  would  more 
than  nullify  their  past  defeats.  Even  the  team  itself  showed  its 
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joy  and  surprise.  Valen  had  come  to  Atlanta  with  a  much 
heralded  defense,  and  here  they  had  scored  a  touchdown  in  the 
first  five  minutes  of  play.  As  a  result  their  confidence  rose  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  Eagerly  they  seized  the  second  kick-off  and 
ripped  through  the  downcast  Valen  tacklers  to  their  own  47-yard 
line  before  the  carrier  was  downed.  In  desperation  the  Green  and 
Gold  stands  pleaded  with  their  line  to  hold,  but  in  vain.  Yard  by 
yard  the  Petrel  backs  crashed  their  way  down  the  field  towards 
the  last  fatal  stripe,  slipping  and  sliding  on  the  treacherous  foot¬ 
ing,  but  ever  advancing.  The  rain  was  now  falling  in  miniature 
waterfalls  and  the  spectators  could  scarcely  discern  between  the 
players  of  the  two  teams.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Valen  goal 
line  crept  the  ball,  until  at  last  a  miraculously  executed  forward 
pass  brought  it  to  the  very  goal  line.  Only  a  smashing  tackle  by 
little  Vardon  averted  a  touchdown.  The  Oglethorpe  stands  went 
mad.  “We  want  a  touchdown!  We  want  a  touchdown!”  came 
booming  across  the  sodden  gridiron  to  the  dismayed  Valen  stands, 
thunderstruck  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  events.  Thrice  “Reggie” 
Snow,  the  greatest  plunging  fullback  in  all  the  South,  hurled  him¬ 
self  into  the  center  of  the  line  and  thrice  the  Valen  forwards  rose 
up  magnificently  and  smashed  him  to  the  ground  with  no  gain. 
Perplexed,  the  Petrel  backfield  went  into  conference,  the  Valen 
line  relaxed,  when,  without  a  signal  the  ball  was  snapped  and  big 
Snow  crashed  through  the  then  unresisting  Green  and  Gold  line. 
The  Oglethorpe  rooters  let  out  a  roar  of  approval,  a  roar  that 
straightway  turned  to  a  groan  as  the  greasy  pigskin  flew  crazily 
from  Snow’s  grasp,  to  be  instantly  buried  beneath  a  mass  of 
diving  forms.  Slowly  the  pile  untangled  itself,  to  disclose  the  ball 
nestled  firmly  against  the  broad  chest  of  Valen’s  right  tackle,  on 
the  very  goal  line.  A  long  sigh  of  relief  arose  from  the  Valen 
stands.  The  Petrel  section  was  crushed. 

Now  Valen  was  confronted  with  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
punting  a  sodden  ball  from  behind  her  own  goal  posts.  To  render 
the  situation  even  more  desperate  Roberts  had  been  punting 
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wretchedly  in  practice,  and  little  Vardon  sent  an  imploring  glance 
towards  the  bench  for  a  kicker.  Coach  Radmun  glared  along  the 
bench.  “Leodic,”  he  snapped,  “get  in  there  and  pretend  you’re  a 
punter  for  one  play.  Then  for  God’s  sake  come  out  before  they 
slap  you.”  The  slim  Southerner  shed  the  coach’s  scarcasm  as  a 
duck  sheds  water  and,  with  an  ironical  smile  he  slipped  out  of  his 
blanket  and  leisurely  sauntered  on  to  the  field.  Coolly  he  took  his 
stand  some  twelve  yards  back  of  the  goal  line,  found  firm  footing 
in  the  slippery  clay,  drawled  out  the  signals  for  a  kick  and  sent 
the  ball  swirling  far  up  the  field.  Up  and  up  it  soared,  far  over 
the  head  of  Oglethorpe’s  dismayed  quarterback.  It  landed  with 
a  splash  in  the  exact  middle  of  the  field  and  from  there  slipped 
and  skidded  a  good  27  yards  further  to  the  Petrel’s  23-yard  line. 
In  one  play  the  entire  situation  was  changed  and  Oglethorpe  now 
found  herself  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  fighting  grimly  to  hold 
her  slender  lead.  Leodic  turned  to  the  seething  stands.  “Cheer 
now,  you  fools.  Cheer,”  he  ground  out  between  clenched  teeth. 
Then,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  he  strode  from  the  field, 
once  again  rewrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and  settled  back  to 
enjoy  the  game,  for  all  the  world  like  a  disinterested  bystander. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  punt  of  Leodic’s  turned  the  whole 
tide  of  battle.  As  though  inspired  the  Green  and  Gold  fairly  tore 
their  lighter  opponents  to  pieces  and  before  the  end  of  the  half 
had  piled  up  13  points  and  were  hungrily  going  after  more.  The 
second  half  proved  a  rout  and  Valen  scored  touchdown  after  touch¬ 
down.  The  frown  on  Radmun’s  face  was  slowly  replaced  by  a  smile 
of  supreme  enjoyment  and,  late  in  the  fourth  period,  he  became  so 
genial  as  to  allow  Leodic  to  score  an  easy  drop-kick  from  the 
18-yard  line,  when  the  Oglethorpe  line  had  unexpectedly  stiffened. 
The  final  score  was  47  to  7  and  it  was  an  exultant  trainload  of 
Valen  students  that  emboarded  at  Atlanta  that  evening.  Some 
students  became  so  enthusiastic  as  to  congratulate  Leodic  on  his 
remarkable  punt,  but  he  received  their  praise,  as  he  had  received 
their  jeers,  with  utter  indifference. 
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Interest  in  the  Citadel  game  reached  fever  heat  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week;  mass  meetings  were  held,  torchlight  processions 
lighted  up  the  campus,  old  grads  held  reunions  to  spur  the  team 
on  to  greater  efforts,  and  of  the  entire  student  body  the  young 
Southerner  alone  took  no  part.  The  majority  of  the  students 
were  now  willing  and  even  anxious  to  bury  the  hatchet,  but  Leodic 
persisted  in  discouraging  all  familiarity.  Radmun,  though,  would 
not  forgive,  despite  the  joking  expostulations  of  “Pop”  Sullivan. 
In  the  instance  of  the  coach  it  was  pride  that  withheld  apologies, 
but  until  he  did  apologize  “Pop”  knew  that  the  boy  would  not 
unbend.  During  the  final  week  of  practicing,  scrimmages  had 
been  done  away  with,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  last-minute  in¬ 
juries.  Practice  now  consisted  of  skull  practice  and  signal  drill 
for  the  first  team  and  kicking  for  Leodic. 

Unlike  the  Oglethorpe  game  the  day  of  the  great  Citadel  classic 
dawned  bright  and  clear.  The  huge  stadium  was  a  riot  of  color. 
Valen’s  Green  and  Gold  banners  flaunted  defiance  to  the  Orange 
and  Black  of  the  Citadel.  The  rival  bands  vied  with  each  other 
in  playing  their  respective  college  songs,  while  the  cheering  sec¬ 
tions  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  their  efforts  to  drown  out  the 
hated  cheers  of  their  traditional  rivals.  One-half  hour  before 
playing  time  The  Citadel  squad  swarmed  upon  the  field,  huge 
orange  blankets  streaming  behind  them,  to  be  followed  two 
minutes  later  by  the  green  jerseyed  players  of  Valen.  Thunder¬ 
ous  “osky-wow-wows”  for  The  Citadel  and  “long  locomotives” 
for  Valen  broke  forth  from  the  rabid  cheerers.  Up  and  down  the 
field  ran  the  two  elevens,  going  through  plays  with  the  smooth 
precision  of  well-oiled  clockwork,  and  at  exactly  two-thirty  the 
two  captains  met  in  the  center  of  the  field.  The  Citadel  won  the 
toss  and  elected  to  receive  the  kick-off.  A  whistle  thrilled  across 
the  hushed  stadium  and  the  game  of  the  season  was  on. 

Captain  Roberts  lifted  the  ball  high  over  The  Citadel  goal 
posts  for  a  touchback  and  the  ball  was  put  into  play  on  the  20- 
yard  line.  From  the  outset  the  game  resolved  into  a  fierce, 
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rough  game,  with  no  quarter  given  or  asked  for  on  either  side. 
Valen,  handicapped  as  she  was  by  the  lack  of  a  good  punter,  lost 
heavily  in  each  exchange  of  kicks.  The  Orange  and  Black  were 
quick  to  realize  this  and  adopted  a  kicking  game  that  soon  forced 
Valen  back  to  its  own  goal  posts.  Only  the  fiercest  kind  of 
tackling  prevented  a  touchdown  in  the  first  period,  and  the  second 
quarter  was  not  many  minutes  old  when  the  Orange  and  Black 
succeeded  in  pushing  over  the  line  for  a  touchdown.  Radmun 
regaled  the  Valen  subs  with  a  fine  burst  of  profanity  when  the 
scorer  inserted  an  enormous  7  for  The  Citadel  on  the  scoreboard 
and  an  equally  large  0  for  Valen.  But  as  no  particular  player 
could  be  blamed  for  the  score  the  same  eleven  players  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  line  up  for  the  second  kick-off.  For  the  rest  of  the  half 
the  play  see-sawed  back  and  forth  in  the  center  of  the  field,  with 
the  sweeping  end  runs  of  The  Citadel  more  than  holding  even  with 
Valen’s  off-tackle  plunges. 

Between  the  halves  Radmun  lashed  his  men  with  as  fiery  a 
locker-room  address  as  any  college  team  has  ever  smoked  under, 
and  sent  them  out  for  the  second  half  weeping  with  rage  at  their 
own  impotence.  The  Citadel  kicked  off  and  straightway  the 
trouble  began.  The  game,  which  had  been  rough,  grew  rougher, 
and  after  about  six  plays  “Hinky”  Vardon,  the  scrappy  little 
quarter,  was  carried  weeping  from  the  field  with  a  broken  ankle, 
begging  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  game.  Troubles 
never  come  singly;  two  minutes  later  The  Citadel  had  scored  a 
field  goal  from  the  34-yard  line,  and  Captain  Roberts  had  scored 
a  kick  on  the  head  that  put  him  out  of  the  game  for  good  and  all. 

Coach  Radmun  gazed  about  him  helplessly.  With  the  score 
10  to  0  against  him,  his  two  stars  crippled,  and  with  the  third 
period  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  even  his  most  bitter  enemy 
would  have  conceded  him  grounds  for  despair.  As  his  eye 
wandered  along  the  huddled  substitutes  it  chanced  to  rest  for  a 
moment  upon  Leodic,  serenely  munching  a  blade  of  grass.  Here, 
at  last,  was  someone  upon  whom  he  could  vent  his  spleen.  His 
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eyes  lighted  up  wrathfully.  “Leodic,”  he  snarled,  “they  tell  me 
you’ve  some  guts  in  you  after  all.  Well  here’s  your  chance  to 
prove  it.  You’re  going  in  there  at  quarter  against  the  toughest 
team  you  ever  faced.  They  are  going  to  try  to  ‘get’  you,  but 
remember  this:  You  finish  out  this  game  if  you  have  to  play 
with  a  broken  leg.  Understand?  Now  get  in  there  and  fight.” 

Leodic  arose.  “Coach,”  he  drawled,  “I’ve  been  promising  my¬ 
self  to  give  you  a  whaling  for  two  months  now,  and  I  guess  after 
today’s  game  will  be  as  good  as  any  other  time.”  Radmun  tried 
to  curse  but  he  could  not  find  words  adequate.  He  could  only 
gesticulate  frantically  with  his  hands  as  Leodic  loped  on  to  the 
field. 

Hitherto  the  game  had  been  all  Citadel,  but  now  the  Orange 
and  Black  found  that  something  was  wrong.  For  the  first  time 
during  the  contest  Valen  had  an  offensive  and  that  offensive  was 
Leodic.  He  hit  the  line  like  a  bullet,  skirted  the  ends  like  a 
frightened  jack  rabbit  and  ran  the  team  as  though  inspired.  From 
his  own  11 -yard  line  he  brought  the  ball  straight  down  the  field 
to  The  Citadel’s  39-yard  line.  There,  finding  that  but  one  minute 
remained  for  the  third  quarter  and  that  the  resulting  change  of 
goals  would  bring  him  into  the  teeth  of  a  brisk  wind  that  had 
just  sprung  up,  he  dropped  back  to  the  47-yard  line  and  sent  a 
beautiful  drop-kick  spinning  between  the  uprights.  Score  10  to  3. 

The  Orange  and  Black  players  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  this 
new  unknown  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  period,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  “rough  up”  Leodic  as  hard  as  the  rules  would  allow. 
Disdaining  any  help  from  his  backs,  save  to  use  them  as  inter¬ 
feres,  the  young  Southerner  proceeded  to  carry  the  ball  on  every 
play.  Six  yards,  two  yards,  five  yards;  he  was  irresistible.  His 
headguard  he  had  long  since  cast  away  and  his  blond  hair  fell  in 
a  golden  cascade  over  his  lean,  brown  face.  A  savage  tackle 
split  his  eye  open,  but  he  scorned  all  aid  and  played  madly  on. 
He  shot  off  tackle  like  a  whirling  dervish,  impossible  to  tackle 
cleanly.  Doggedly  he  arose  from  each  stunning  tackle,  groggily 
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he  swayed  into  position  after  each  play,  while  ever  the  distance 
to  the  Orange  and  Black  goal  line  grew  less  and  less.  Yet  each 
time  he  arose  more  slowly,  each  time  his  stagger  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  until  finally  there  came  one  play  from  which  he  did  not 
rise  at  all. 

For  full  five  minutes  old  “Pop”  Sullivan  worked  over  the  boy, 
his  face  ashen  white.  After  what  seemed  hours  to  the  anxious 
watchers  Leodic’s  eyes  quivered  open,  and  a  long  minute  later  he 
swayed  dizzily  to  his  feet.  “No  more  football  for  you  today, 
Sid,  boy,”  the  old  trainer  warned  in  a  broken  voice,  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  leathern  cheeks.  “Your  collar  bone  is  broken 
and  I  think  you  have  a  slight  concussion.”  “No  more  football? 
Why,  is  the  game  over?”  the  boy  asked  dazedly.  “Did  we  win?” 
Kindly  officials  hastened  to  inform  him  that  he,  not  the  game,  was 
over,  but  they  assured  him  that  his  injuries  were  not  serious. 
Not  until  they  had  walked  him  almost  to  the  very  side  lines  did 
the  realization  that  he  was  being  taken  out  of  the  game  dawn 
upon  him.  He  pleaded,  he  coaxed  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
game.  The  doctor  was  gentle  but  firm;  further  play,  he  said, 
would  endanger  the  boy’s  very  life.  Leodic’s  anger  rose  to  a 
frenzy.  Babbling  incoherently,  he  tore  himself  from  the  restrain¬ 
ing  arms  of  those  around  him.  Back  to  the  team  he  rushed.  A 
sympathetic  Valen  player  strapped  his  useless  arm  to  his  side. 
The  pitying  officials  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  suffered  him 
to  remain.  They  had  played  football  in  the  old  days  when  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  unheard  of  and  it  brought  them  back  to  the  good  old 
days  to  see  a  player  with  the  courage  of  this  boy. 

One  arm  free  he  again  hurled  himself  into  the  melee.  In  his 
delirious  state  he  possessed  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men.  Signals 
he  dispensed  with.  Strategy  he  scorned.  His  breath  came  in 
wheezy  gasps  through  his  battered  lips.  “Give  me  the  ball.  Give 
me  the  ball,”  he  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  a  sort  of  sing¬ 
song,  hysterical  chant.  Straight  down  the  field  he  plunged,  his 
eyes  glaring  like  a  madman’s  through  his  matted  locks  of  hair. 
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No  human  power  could  withstand  his  battering  drives.  The 
Citadel  line  crumpled  like  paper  before  his  vicious  onslaughts. 
Five  minutes  later  the  game  was  over,  a  glorious  10  to  10  tie. 
One  minute  before  the  final  whistle  blew  Leodic  crashed  across 
the  goal  line  for  the  all-important  touchdown.  The  goal  after 
touchdown  he  accounted  for  in  a  manner  which  now  forms  a 
glorious  page  in  the  athletic  annals  of  Valen  College.  In  a  blind 
frenzy  he  disregarded  the  time-worn  drop-kick  method.  Taking  the 
pass  from  the  center  with  his  one  good  arm,  he  circled  the  madly 
charging  Orange  and  Black  forwards,  taking  them  completely  by 
surprise.  Directly  beneath  the  goal  posts  he  plunged,  nor  was  he 
downed  until  he  smashed  head-on  into  the  grandstand,  twenty- 
five  yards  behind  the  goal  line.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he 
lapse  into  unconsciousness. 

Coach  Radmun  concluded  his  story  of  the  game  to  the  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  “  .  .  .  And  not  only  did  I  condemn  him  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  explain,  gentlemen,  but  I  forced  him  to  sit 
through  the  entire  season  on  the  bench.”  Tears  of  regret  and 
shame  welled  from  the  eyes  of  the  coach  as  he  continued:  “  Top,’ 
here,  has  just  told  me  the  story  of  the  Dickenson  game.  It  seems 
the  kid  had  three  ribs  broken  in  the  first  play  of  the  game,  but 
for  fear  I  would  yank  him  he  told  no  one.  God,  the  agony  he 
must  have  been  in!  He  was  probably  ‘out’  on  his  feet  when  he 
made  those  fumbles.  He  told  ‘Pop’  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  tell  no  one  else.  Leodic  certainly  deserves  all  kinds  of 
praise,  and  I  know  you  gentlemen  will  give  him  all  the  publicity 
he  merits.  I,  myself,  am  now  going  to  the  hospital  to  humbly 
apologize  for  my  rotten  sportsmanship.”  And  with  bowed  head 
Radmun  turned  sadly  away. 

Now  if  this  story  was  pne  of  the  Frank  Merriwell  type,  Leodic 
would  have  accepted  the  coach’s  apologies,  would  have  led  the 
succeeding  year’s  team  to  glorious  victory,  and  in  the  end  would 
have  become  the  idol  of  the  college,  the  toast  of  every  reunion. 
But  as  this  is  a  true  story  we  must  give  the  facts  just  as  they  are. 
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The  dashing  blond  actually  spurned  Radmun’s  tardy  apologies, 
eloped  with  an  Oglethorpe  co-ed,  and  the  coming  of  another 
autumn  found  him  enrolled  under  the  Orange  and  Black  of  The 
Citadel.  Any  sporting  writer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  a 
wreck  he  made  of  his  former  Alma  Mater  that  year,  but  you, 
yourselves,  must  know  the  story.  Of  course  Leodic  was  not  his 
real  name,  nor  were  Valen  and  The  Citadel  the  two  colleges  con¬ 
cerned,  but  “Rip”  Radmun  is  still  coaching  at  Valen  and  we 
should  hate  to  embarrass  such  a  worthy  gentleman  for  a  mistake 
of  his  early  youth.  And  anyway  “It’s  all  in  fun,”  as  H.  C.  Witwer 
would  say,  so  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


$ 


DOOM! 

rpHE  nightingale  is  hushed,  and  all  is  silent 

Save  for  the  winds  that  moan,  the  winds  that  writhe — 
Save  for  the  sound  so  harshly  strident 
Of  the  whetstone  on  the  scythe, 

The  whetstone  on  the  scythe 
That  mows  of  day,  or  night  ’neath  starry  sky, 

Deliberate  and  pitiless  as  hate; 

I  hear  it  felling  far  and  nigh 

While  I  do  naught  but  stand  and  wait, 

Do  naught  but  stand  and  wait. 


Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 


Footfalls 

i 

E  was  a  failure.  At  least  he  made  strong  claim  to  the 
term  as  he  lay  crumpled  upon  a  rickety  table  in  a  small 
and  squalid  room  in  one  of  the  South  End’s  tenements. 
It  was  located  on  the  fourth  floor  back,  overlooking  cramped  and 
dirty  yards,  huddled  together  like  starving  countryfolk  in  the 
wake  of  a  victorious  army.  Within  hearing  distance  was  the 
elevated,  its  rust-hued  trains  shooting  warily  between  bending 
buildings  like  water  snakes  in  a  stagnant  pool. 

A  sun  beat  down  upon  a  frozen  roof,  but  no  beam  of  warmth 
penetrated  a  ceiling  which  suggested  guiltily  that  it  had  once 
been  whitewashed.  The  little  room  was  dull,  drab  as  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  pale  as  its  occupant;  a  chair,  with  most  of  its  rungs 
missing,  possibly  in  lieu  of  drumsticks  for  a  child  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  the  flat;  a  crushed  suitcase,  void  of  any  labels  intimat¬ 
ing  foreign  clime;  a  bed,  which  though  entire,  shivered  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  torn  blanket.  On  the  floor,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  solitary  creature,  sprawled  a  volume,  whose  bruised  pages 
mutely  bore  the  guideline  “Keats”  .... 

ii 

Richard  Townsend  grumblingly  set  down  a  sheaf  of  paper, 
jammed  a  pencil  behind  one  ear,  a  match  behind  the  other,  and 
descended  into  the  cellar.  It  had  been  thus  for  many  years, 
every  time  he  was  in  the  midst  of  inspiration,  his  father  persisted 
in  calling  out  to  him  to  fix  the  furnace. 

He  vented  his  anger  upon  the  fast  diminishing  pile  of  coal,  and 
wondered,  as  he  fed  the  yawning  mouth,  where  the  money  for  the 
next  ton  would  come  from.  His  mother  was  dead,  had  died  six 
years  before,  unable  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  him  whom  he 
called  his  father.  He  remembered  well  many  a  night  she  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep,  wondering  how  she  could  face  the  neighbors 
the  following  morning,  with  debt  written  even  on  her  kitchen 
apron. 
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Who  was  his  father  anyway?  His  mother  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  Laydonville,  but  his  father  had  come  from  no  one 
knew  where.  The  busy  neighbors  could  not  answer  this  question 
despite  their  many  attempts,  nor  could  they  answer  as  to  his 
occupation.  Richard  saw  his  father  at  breakfast  and  again  at 
supper.  That  was  all. 

It  was  to  this  man  that  he  handed  over  his  weekly  earnings, 
upon  which,  with  much  pinching  and  scraping,  the  pair  managed 
to  live  through  the  week  to  the  following  Friday  night.  His 
father  had  always  been  niggardly  and  although  he  had  something 
in  the  bank,  he  never  touched  it  to  pay  his  ever-increasing  bills. 
He  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  paying  them  all,  always  threatening 
to  clear  his  name  of  the  stigma  of  the  debtor  that  clung  to  it. 
Richard  looked  angrily  at  the  shovel  in  his  hand,  wondering  if 
even  it  had  been  paid  for,  and  slammed  the  furnace  door. 

After  a  supper  in  silence  the  youth  of  twenty  went  out  of  the 
house  to  the  leading  and  only  pharmacy  in  Laydonville — how  he 
hated  small  towns — where  he  shook  sodas,  dusted  off  patent 
medicines,  and  sold  cosmetics  to  unbashful  customers.  Once  in 
a  while  he  had  long  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the  genial  Mr. 
Parkes,  druggist  and  proprietor,  who  worked  in  the  recesses  of 
the  “back  shop”  and  mixed  prescriptions. 

It  was  generally  after  these  talks  that  he  went  home  to  write 
his  verses  or  to  read  from  his  Keats  and  Thompson  and  his  other 
favorites.  Sundays,  after  church,  he  indulged  in  the  only  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  sluggish  week.  The  few  who  were  literarily  inclined 
among  Laydonville’s  younger  set  met  at  the  homes  of  the  various 
members  to  read  their  attempts  of  the  week.  They  had  never 
visited  the  home  of  Richard  Townsend. 

The  certificate  of  admission  was  a  publisher’s  rejection  slip, 
and  no  one  had  yet  been  refused  admission  because  of  this  want. 
Richard  was  the  leader  of  the  select  gathering.  He  had  once 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  two  of  his  high  school  poems,  with 
a  correction  or  two,  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine ,  and 
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the  halo  of  this  distinction,  though  now  rather  dim,  still  rested 
about  his  head. 

The  other  members  strove  valiantly  in  pursuit  of  the  arts,  and 
envy  of  his  lead  inspired  them.  The  meetings  were  conventional, 
strictly  so,  and  although  the  leader  preached  and  practiced  a 
restraint  from  many  of  the  foolish  conventions  of  the  literature  of 
the  past,  there  was  no  evidence  of  Bohemianism.  The  musicians 
played  the  simplest  things,  not  selections  of  awe-inspiring  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  of  graceful  sublimity;  the  stories  were  forceful,  some 
bordering  upon  the  gruesomeness  of  Poe,  Cobb  and  Dobie,  or 
upon  the  realism  of  Hurst  or  Canfield,  others  upon  the  simplicity 
of  Lewis  and  Derieux  and  Weston. 

At  the  moment  Richard  was  reading  his  version  of  “To  a  Wild 
Rose,”  following  an  interpretative  rendition  of  MacDowell’s  sweet 
theme.  The  meeting  concluded  with  the  trio’s  skillful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  “Dance  of  the  Hours”  from  “La  Giaconda,”  whereafter 
there  was  talk  of  lighter  things.  Then  followed  the  same  dull 
week  of  interruption  and  drudgery. 

People  for  the  most  part  bothered  Richard,  especially  when 
they  talked  in  low  but  audible  whispers  about  his  father.  Quite 
often  in  the  drug  store  he  overheard  bold  and  cruelly  pointed 
statements  that  some  day  his  debts  would  overtake  his  father. 
One  day  the  fugitive  did  falter  and  the  wolves  of  his  own  making 
sprang  upon  him.  When  the  funeral  procession  had  turned  from 
the  cemetery  it  had  left  also  buried  there  the  secret  of  his  father’s 
life,  unknown  either  to  the  son  or  to  the  town’s  greedy  gossip- 
mongers. 

When  affairs  had  been  settled  and  just  debts  paid,  Richard 
possessed  a  legacy  of  little  more  than  railroad  fare  to  Boston. 
The  lonely  figure  that  greeted  the  six-four  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form  the  following  morning  proved  the  idle  surmises  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  fortune  and  left  the  blinking  station 
master  to  echo  the  locomotive’s  shriek  of  disdain  for  Laydon- 
ville  .... 
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The  room  in  which  the  prostrate  figure  sprawled  across  a 
scarred  table  top  grew  dimmer,  the  air  tinted  with  a  bluish  hue. 
A  sharp  yet  oppressive  odor  seeped  out  an  open  transom  into  the 
empty  corridor  beyond.  Just  above  the  writing  desk  was  a  gas 
jet,  the  cock  half  opened.  A  book,  vaunting  the  title  “The  Hound 
of  Heaven,”  in  weak  and  peeling  gold  leaf,  paused  on  the  table 
edge  and  at  the  feeble  twitch  of  the  outstretched  hand  toppled  to 
join  a  companion  on  the  floor  with  a  dull  thud  .... 

IV 

Of  course  there  had  been  a  girl.  In  most  cases  there  is. 
Ethel  Harris  had  first  attended  the  “Salon,”  as  Laydonville’s  only 
literary  club  had  termed  itself,  at  the  request  of  one  of  her 
literary  friends,  like  a  maple  seed  dropped  in  a  fertile  spot  by  a 
knowing  wind.  It  was  shortly  known  that  she  was  akin  to  them 
in  spirit:  she  sought  to  paint. 

From  the  first  meeting  she  had  loved  Richard  Townsend.  The 
music  of  his  poetry  thrilled  her  heart,  as  the  songs  of  Orpheus 
once  moved  the  very  stones  to  song.  What  a  joy  it  had  been  for 
her  when  he  had  elected  to  see  her  home. 

“So  you  like  the  Salon?”  he  probed. 

“Oh,  yes,  very  much  indeed.  And  I  like  your  poetry,”  she 
flattered  him. 

He  passed  over  her  compliment,  though  he  inwardly  glowed. 

“Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  next  meeting? 
It’s  next  Sunday  afternoon,  you  know.” 

Following  her  affirmative  they  talked,  as  is  the  custom,  of  many 
things.  Nearing  her  home  Richard  learned  that  she  was  only  in 
Laydonville  for  a  short  visit.  “Both  my  mother  and  father  are 
dead,”  she  explained  simply. 

He  nodded.  “My  mother  is  dead,  too.”  It  seemed  as  if  their 
loss  had  brought  them  closer,  for  Ethel  lingered  in  the  little  town, 
went  often  to  the  meetings  and  just  as  often  went  home  in 
Richard’s  care. 
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When  the  young  Townsend  had  vanished  from  the  town  Ethel, 
with  perhaps  Mr.  Parkes  included  for  good  measure,  was  the 
only  one  to  mourn  his  passing.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  she  had 
learned  of  his  whereabouts  through  the  channels  of  the  Salon, 
she  too  made  her  way  to  Boston  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
same  lodging  house  with  Richard. 

For  a  while  their  work  carried  them  along,  but  the  world  is  not 
hasty  in  acknowledging  genius,  and  the  struggling  artists  turned 
to  more  material  ways  of  making  both  ends  meet. 

The  love  that  had  taken  root  in  Laydonville  now  blossomed 
forth  and  the  landlady  was  one  day  astonishingly  informed  that 
thereafter  there  would  be  rent  for  but  one  room.  Richard  man¬ 
aged  to  eke  out  an  existence  from  the  pittance  paid  him  as  a 
copy  reader  for  a  publishing  concern  and,  coupled  with  what  his 
willing  wife  earned  behind  the  burdened  counter  of  a  novelty 
shop,  they  managed  to  save  a  little  for  Ethel’s  studies. 

Sickness  visited  them  in  its  gaunt  rounds,  and  with  doctor’s 
bills  came  awakenings  and  baleful  scars.  There  was  much  ado 
and  talk  of  careers,  and  silly  differences,  and  a  gradual  straining 
of  relations.  A  year  passed,  marked  by  average  marital  serenity, 
clouded  here  and  there  with  murmurs  of  the  estate  of  art,  and  of 
love’s  interference,  until  there  came  the  break,  and  once  more 
separate  rents  were  paid,  or  promised,  in  different  tenements. 

There  had  been  a  child  that  first  year,  but  it  too,  like  love,  had 
died  from  lack  of  nourishment,  to  be  buried  unwept  among  the 
falling  leaves  .... 

v 

A  frail  creature,  wrapped  in  an  ancient  shawl,  sat  silently  by  a 
cold  and  drafty  window  pane,  endeavoring  to  entice  the  distant 
light  to  enter  within.  Before  her  stood  a  canvas,  on  which  she 
daubed  with  skillfulness  the  blending  pigments. 

She  squeezed  a  cracking  tube  above  a  hungry  pallette,  coaxed 
the  last  half  inch  of  chrome  upon  it,  and  plied  her  brush.  The 
dim  flickerings  of  light  that  crossed  her  emaciated  cheeks  brought 
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out  no  sign  of  happiness.  A  few  more  touches  and  the  artist 
leaned  back,  viewing  it  without  satisfaction,  and  pushed  aside  a 
stack  of  brushes  and  curled  tubes. 

She  carried  it  falteringly  to  the  center  of  the  room — an  aban¬ 
doned  cracker  box  told  gauntly  of  the  source  of  her  last  meal — 
and  lighted  the  lamp  that  she  might  better  view  her  work.  In 
the  spitting  flutter  of  gaslight  the  picture  was  a  weird  sight. 

A  bridge  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  raven  clouds  winging 
their  way  forebodingly  above,  the  inky  pitch  of  the  water  flowing 
towards  the  railing.  A  lone  figure  kneeling  on  a  bench,  back  to 
the  onlooker,  looking  dully,  one  would  imagine,  at  this  appealing 
Styx;  a  torn  shirtwaist,  patched  skirt  and  shoes  with  gaping  soles 
standing  out,  startlingly  marking  her  poverty.  Melancholia. 

The  painter’s  face  bore  the  expression  of  one  searching  for 
some  finishing  touch,  then  changed.  Despair  rushed  in,  as  though 
borrowed  from  the  picture  itself,  and  with  a  weak  moan  she  blew 
out  the  light  and  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  grasping  a  rosary 
that  peeped  from  beneath  a  pillow  marked  with  a  year’s  tears  .... 

VI 

The  mightiest  of  temples  crashed  to  destruction,  its  echoes 
swelling  in  tidal  waves  about  his  ears.  He  was  Samson  pulling 
the  temple  upon  the  critics  of  the  world  ...  or  was  it  the 
elevated  rumbling  by?  .  .  .  or  a  footstep?  No,  something  had 
fallen  in  the  room,  he  had  knocked  something  off  his  desk  ...  a 
book,  perhaps.  Yes,  he  remembered  grimly,  that  was  all  there 
was  to  be  knocked  off.  He  tried  to  stoop  for  it  .  .  .  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  his  head  .  .  .  maybe  it  was  his  head 
that  had  fallen  off  .  .  .  that  awful  stench  .  .  .  some  fool  had 
forgotten  to  turn  off  the  gas,  that  was  it  ...  he  remembered  now, 
it  had  been  himself  .  .  .  suicide  ...  he  laughed  hoarsely  .  .  . 
why  hadn’t  he  made  a  good  job  of  it  .  .  .he  couldn’t  even  suc¬ 
ceed  in  trying  to  kill  himself  .  .  .  what  was  the  use  ...  of  even 
that  .  .  . 

There  was  still  bitterness  in  his  heart  as  he  weakly  opened  the 
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window  to  let  out  the  specter  of  death.  Later  we  find  him  bend¬ 
ing  eagerly  over  the  glory  of  Thompson  in  his  “Hound  of 
Heaven/’  “If  I  could  only  write  like  that”  .  .  .  another  sigh  of 
despair,  checked  by  the  knife-like  memory  that  flashed  into  his 
brain  ...  it  had  been  this  very  book  that  had  brought  him  to  his 
senses  ...  he  had  been  dreaming  that  she  was  coming  to  him 
.  that  she  was  climbing  the  stairs  ...  a  dull  footstep  paused 
outside  the  door.  He  started  .  .  .  what  was  she  doing  at  that 
hour?  .  .  .  two  years  .  .  . 

VII 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  can  use  you.  One  of  our  men  gets  through 
this  Saturday,  has  a  position  with  a  publishing  company.  Sit 
down  here  and  try  this  machine,  not  that  you  need  to,  for  your 
certificate  from  the  Hawley  School  is  enough  of  a  guarantee.” 

Richard  Townsend  seated  himself  before  one  of  the  largest 
linotypes  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Herald .  Beyond  him  he 
could  see  the  stone  tables,  the  matrix  furnaces,  and  beyond  still 
gleamed  the  arc  of  a  new-moulded  stereotype.  With  skilled  hand 
he  lowered  the  magazine  to  the  desired  style  and  touched  the 
keyboard  with  a  caress  one  might  expect  from  an  organist  of 
Notre  Dame  .  .  .  Townsend  was  playing  on  a  greater  organ. 
The  finished  slugs,  trimmed  neatly,  dropped  into  place  and 
Richard  shuddered  nervously,  as  Loki  must  have  done  when  the 
poison  of  the  serpent  dripped  upon  him  in  his  eternal  punishment. 

“You  will  begin  work  next  Monday.  Report  to  Jack  O’Brien, 
the  foreman  here.  You  don’t  know  him,  do  you?  O’Brien! 
Jack  O’Brien!  ...” 

VIII 

A  carefully  dressed  youth  tripped  eagerly  up  the  steps  of  63a 
Sherman  Street,  rang  the  bell  until  the  battery  cried  for  mercy, 
and  became  instantly  frozen  into  place  when  the  door  parted  a 
fraction  of  a  foot  and  a  shrill  voice  greeted  him,  “Electricity 
costs  money,  young  man.  If  you  have  spoiled  that  bell  now  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  the  bell!  Does  a  Mrs.  Townsend  live  here?” 
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“Mrs.  Townsend?  Nope,  ain’t  ever  been  one  here  as  I  recall. 
And  I  ain’t  sorry,  neither.  The  idea  of  young  folks  bothering  .  .  .” 
The  door  moved  slowly  towards  its  original  resting  place. 

“But,  I  say,”  Richard  was  thinking  quickly.  “Perhaps  she  calls 
herself  Miss  Harris — Ethel  Harris?”  He  waited  like  a  prisoner 
for  the  verdict. 

“Oh,  her?  Yep,  she  lives  here,  the  wastrel.  You  ain’t  going  to 
pay  her  bill,  are  you?  Someone’s  got  to.  Why,  back  a  few  weeks 
.  .  .  not  so  fast,  young  man.”  She  pushed  him  back  to  his  im¬ 
patient  posture  on  the  top  step.  “Back  about  a  few  weeks  she 
tried  to  kill  herself.”  Richard  blanched. 

“Yep,  I  smelled  the  gas  all  the  way  down  here,  and  as  my 
roomers  don’t  pay  for  their  lights,  I  went  up  and  turned  it  off  .  .  . 
Yes,  she’s  been  sick  since,  Lord  knows  how  many  meals  I’ve 
given  her.  Who’s  going  to  pay  for  them,  I  ask?  Do  you  know 
her?  .  .  .  She’s  sick  now.  Yes  .  .  .  fourth  floor  back  .  .  .eh?” 
A  much  startled  landlady  felt  the  breeze  of  an  enlightened  young 
man  as  he  flew  past  her  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  fourth  floor  back. 

Richard  paused  at  the  top  landing  and  tiptoed  his  way  to  the 
door.  The  knob  turned  gently  and  opened  upon  the  easeled 
depiction  of  despair.  The  tousled  figure  in  the  bed  stirred,  opened 
one  eyelid  vaguely  and  then  a  second  widely. 

“Ethel!” 

“I  knew  you’d  come,”  she  answered  simply. 

IX 

She  was  seated  before  the  easel  once  more  and  he  was  holding 
the  pallette  while  she  worked. 

“It  was  when  I  was  just  about  to  go  that  I  heard  your  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairs  ...  I  couldn’t  move,  the  air  was  stifling,  but 
I  managed  to  open  my  eyes  ...  I  had  dropped  my  rosary  ...” 
There  was  a  startled  memory  on  Richard’s  part  .  .  .  “and  then 
Mrs.  Landers  came  in  and  turned  off  the  gas  ...” 

“Let’s  forget  about  it,  dear,”  admonished  Richard. 

“I  have.  See,  it’s  finished.”  She  laid  down  her  brush.  There 
was  a  wash  of  white  across  the  horizon  ...  a  dawn  of  hope  .  .  . 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


"The  Screech  Owl” 


N  a  sequestered  section  of  a  congested  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  lived  a 
non-somnolent  maiden  lady,  newly  listed  in 
the  city  directory  as  Miss  Lydia  Howie. 
The  sequestration  or  setting  apart  of  the 
section,  including  Miss  Howie,  was  not  ter¬ 
ritorial  nor  indeed  was  it  by  official  sanc¬ 
tion — it  was  a  mental  sequestration  of 
recalcitrant  neighbors  and  the  cause  was  not  the  lady  herself  but, 
as  “Sammy  Weller”  would  say,  the  lady’s  “woice.” 

The  painful  truth  was  that  Lydia,  an  otherwise  inoffensive 
maiden  lady  (well  advanced  in  that  state)  was  afflicted  with  a 
voice.  Now  had  this  affliction  been  personal  and  had  it  begun 
and  ended  with  Lydia,  doubtless  a  moderate  peace  and  quiet 
would  have  reigned  in  the  crowded  tenement  district  where  Lydia 
languished  of  an  evening.  Not  so,  however,  for  not  content  with 
the  private  enjoyment  of  her  talent  Lydia  loudly  insisted  on 
inflicting  it  on  the  entire  community.  And  in  the  fact  that  this 
lady  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  “vocalizing”  evenings  lies  the 
rub — for  what  Lydia  calmly  termed  “vocalizing”  impressed  the 
neighbors  as  “terrorizing.”  Hence  the  victims  of  Miss  Lydia 
referred  to  her  wildly  as  the  “Screech  Owl” — “Owl”  mainly  be¬ 
cause  her  time  for  song  was  night  time.  As  for  the  cognomen 
“Screech,”  one  could  not  truly  appreciate  its  significance  until 
he  had  once  heard  Lydia  in  action.  To  hear  once  was  to  believe 
firmly. 

And  this  was  not  all,  for  due  to  lack  of  room  in  her  small  and 
moderately  humble  habitat  Lydia  was  forced  to  use  a  second¬ 
hand  accordion  instead  of  a  piano  as  accompaniment.  The  two — 
Lydia’s  voice  and  the  accordion — formed  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination,  which,  according  to  unwilling  witnesses,  much  resem¬ 
bled  an  assortment  of  bagpipes  in  a  free  for  all  competition. 

Lydia  had  come  out  of  the  East  from  somewhere,  Vermont 
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preferably,  and  had  been  installed  but  a  few  months  in  her  new 
stamping  grounds  when  our  story  opens. 

For  some  time  then  the  surrounding  population  had  main¬ 
tained  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  hoping  against  hope  that 
Time,  the  great  healer,  would  “acclimate”  their  jarred  nerves. 
Alas  for  their  hopes,  for  as  time  went  on  the  discord  grew  more 
discordant  and  Lydia  seemingly  increased  her  exertions  until  her 
neighbors  finally  reached  a  stage  bordering  on  despair. 

Lydia,  living  in  her  land  of  weird  song,  was  totally  unaware 
of  their  plight  and  probably  would  not  have  cared  had  she  known 
the  sorry  result  of  her  efforts,  for  if  there  was  anyone  who  was 
firmly  convinced  as  to  Lydia’s  talent  it  was  Lydia.  To  detail  in 
particular  Lydia’s  exalted  opinion  of  her  vocal  vibrations  would 
be  superfluous.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  her  professor  of  “voice 
culture,”  A.  D.  Phake,  had  informed  her  at  $3.00  a  lesson  that 
Galli-Curci  would  be  but  a  faint  memory  when  Lydia  Howie 
appeared  over  the  footlights.  The  professor  meant  it  and  Lydia 
believed  it,  but  not  in  the  way  the  professor  meant  it. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  on  a  certain  evening  in 
January  those  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  mingled  screech  and 
accordion  met  in  the  back  room  of  Joe  Kraut’s  delicatessen  store. 
There  were  some  twenty  victims  present,  mostly  the  heads  of 
families,  and  as  it  was  his  family  which  held  the  fort  directly  over 
Lydia’s  vocal  gymnasium,  Bennie  Applebaum  had  been  chosen 
chairman  of  the  indignation  meeting.  Bennie  was  a  tailor  by 
trade  but  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  job  at  hand,  since  he  had 
taken  a  year’s  course  in  diplomacy  at  Columbia  University  night 
school. 

After  the  last  straggler  had  arrived  Bennie  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  after  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem  at  hand 
suggested  this  remedy,  namely,  that  through  the  courtesy  of  one 
of  his  theatrical  countrymen  he  could  arrange  a  try-out  for  Miss 
Lydia  at  a  mediocre  showhouse.  All  interested  were  to  be  there 
en  masse  with  reinforcements,  and  by  voice  and  gesture  register 
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emphatic  disapproval  of  that  lady’s  vocal  efforts.  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  awaken  Lydia  to  a  realization  of  her  deficiencies  as  a 
songster.  Prolonged  applause  followed  Bennie’s  exhibition  of 
diplomacy;  his  plan  was  accepted  as  proposed  and  the  assem¬ 
blage  broke  up  and  went  to  their  respective  homes  to  await  in 
excited  anticipation  the  eventful  evening. 

The  next  night,  according  to  schedule,  Sid  Littlebaum,  Mr. 
Applebaum’s  theatrical  friend,  visited  Lydia  and  proposed  her 
appearance  at  his  theatre  on  the  following  Thursday  evening.  He 
explained  that  having  heard  from  good  authority  she  had  a 
voice  of  quality  he  had  decided  to  give  her  a  try-out  at  the 
weekly  amateur  performances  in  his  theatre  and,  if  she  made 
good,  he  promised  to  start  her  in  “Big  Time”  vaudeville  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

As  had  been  expected  Lydia  was  quick  to  respond  to  encour¬ 
agement.  She  insisted  Sid  should  hear  her  render  a  few  selections 
and,  grasping  her  accordion,  she  ambled  through  one  of  two  num¬ 
bers  in  approved  concert  style.  Now  Sid  had  expected  discord 
but  was  unprepared  for  the  blast  of  noise  that  followed.  He  suf¬ 
fered  complete  and  total  discomfiture  until  Lydia  had  ceased  her 
vocal  contortions,  and  it  was  only  with  a  vision  of  a  packed 
house  on  Thursday  evening  that  he  decided  to  go  through  with 
the  deal  at  all.  However,  he  managed  to  conjure  up  a  sickly 
smile  and,  offering  a  limp  hand  to  Lydia,  urged  her  in  an  unsteady 
voice  to  be  sure  to  be  present  and  ready  for  action  at  9  p.m. 
on  Thursday  evening. 

Lydia  acquiesced  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  escorting  Sid  to 
the  door  promised  that  his  patrons  would  be  in  for  a  sensation 
on  her  first  public  appearance.  Sid  remarked  weakly,  “He  was 
sure  they  would,”  and  retreated  rapidly  out  the  door. 

The  eventful  evening  at  last  arrived.  Lydia  hastened  home 
from  work,  dressed  up  in  gorgeous  attire,  mostly  of  her  own 
handwork,  grabbed  her  accordion  in  one  hand  and  her  music  in 
the  other  and  dashed  off  madly  toward  the  show  house. 
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The  opposing  party,  reeenforced  and  now  some  two  hundred 
strong,  poured  in  through  the  various  entrances  and  seating  them¬ 
selves  in  strategic  positions  throughout  the  theatre,  sat  in  fidgety 
expectation  awaiting  Lydia’s  appearance. 

The  first  two  performers  rendered  the  usual  vapid  type  of 
amateur  theatricals.  Finally  Lydia’s  act  was  announced.  A 
grinning  stage  hand  trotted  out  two  huge  signs  which  he  stood  up 
against  the  two  pillars  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  The  one  on 
the  left  read  “Miss  Lydia  Howie”  and  on  the  right  in  bold  black 
type  was  inscribed  the  title  “Screech  Owl.”  Score  one  for  the 
opposition.  A  roar  of  applause  and  laughter  swept  through  the 
house,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Lydia  scuffed  lightly  to  the  center 
of  the  stage. 

The  cause  of  all  the  excitement  presented  a  truly  wonderful 
appearance.  She  wore  a  flaming  double-bowed  ribbon  of  red  as  a 
coiffure  surmounting  an  expansive  smile,  which  lit  up  her  angular 
features  almost  like  a  real  complexion.  Her  dress  was  sleeveless 
with  the  back  well  out,  muddy  white  in  color  and  flimsily  tinseled 
in  a  Christmas  tree  effect.  The  rest  of  her  attire  molded  into  one 
glorious  indefinable  mixture. 

Unable  to  perceive  the  placards,  the  cause  of  the  audience’s 
hilarity,  she  mistook  the  uproar  for  preliminary  applause,  and 
seating  herself  prepared  to  vocalize.  For  her  first  selection  Lydia 
had  chosen  a  Czecho-Slovakian  love  song,  wildly  sentimental  in 
theme.  As  she  launched  into  song  she  accompanied  herself 
vigorously  on  the  accordion,  and  being  unrestrained  by  a  limited 

area  the  consequent  din  was  terrific. 

A  native  Czecho-Slovakian,  in  the  country  for  only  two  days, 
was  seated  in  a  prominent  place  directly  in  front  of  Lydia  and, 
recognizing  faintly  the  song  as  Czecho-Slovakian,  huzzaed  wildly. 
Lydia,  inspired  by  the  rabid  rapture  depicted  on  this  man’s  coun¬ 
tenance,  sang  the  louder.  Finally,  when  the  audience  had  about 
given  up  hope  that  she  would  ever  stop,  she  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt  and  curtesied  gracefully  a  la  1862,  intimating  she  had  com- 
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pleted  her  composition.  Immediately  the  two  hundred  con¬ 
spirators,  with  Bennie  in  the  lead,  voiced  loud-mouthed  disap¬ 
proval  of  Miss  Howie’s  efforts.  They  would  no  doubt  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  efforts  to  disconcert  Lydia  but  for  a  queer  concern 
involving  mob  psychology.  It  so  happened  that  the  theatre  was 
packed  that  night,  about  one  thousand  being  present,  and  when 
the  opposition  made  itself  felt  the  remaining  eight  hundred  or  so 
members  of  the  audience,  seeing  a  prospect  of  some  fun  for  the 
evening,  began  a  tremendous  handclapping  and  stamping  of  feet, 
intended  to  drown  out  the  organized  minority  and  to  encourage 
Lydia.  A  gang  of  rowdies  in  the  gallery,  whistling  shrilly,  added 
to  the  general  pandemonium.  In  fact  the  outburst  was  so  thun¬ 
derous  that  Sid  Littlebaum,  the  manager,  was  forced  to  appear 
and  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion  that  he  managed  to  restore 
a  semblance  of  order  so  that  Lydia  could  go  on  with  her  program. 

While  Sid  was  engaged  in  restoring  order  Lydia  stood  pawing 
the  floor  impatiently  with  her  foot  and  appeared  extremely  vexed, 
but  not  at  all  because  of  her  reception.  Her  vexation  was  per¬ 
sonal  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  her  high  notes  in 
her  recent  melody  had  not  been  as  pellucid  as  she  had  hoped 
and  also  a  certain  “crescendo”  she  was  particularly  fond  of  had 
been — even  to  her  astringent  ear — cruelly  slurred.  Hence  it  was 
with  steadfast  determination  she  plunged  into  her  next  offering, 
an  extract  from  an  “Eskimo  Cradle”  song,  pathetically  barbaric 
as  to  composition,  i.e.,  if  one  could  judge  from  Lydia’s  rendition. 
Rather  uncertain  at  first,  the  sound  of  her  voice  gave  her  courage, 
encouragement  lent  volume — she  needed  no  amplifier  throughout 
the  body  of  her  song,  and  finally  ended  up  in  true  “Howie” 
fashion.  As  in  the  first  case  her  offering  was  received  with  mani¬ 
fest  approval  by  the  greater  number — Bennie  and  his  “coterie” 
frantically  voicing  their  dissent. 

Happily  the  “Eskimo  Cradle”  offering  ended  Lydia’s  program. 
A  juggling  act,  featuring  a  certain  Alexis  Strongman,  concluded 
the  amateur  performances  and,  after  the  exit  of  Alexis,  Sid  Little¬ 
baum  prepared  to  distribute  the  prizes. 
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“the  screech  owl” 

As  was  the  custom  the  first  prize  of  $10.00  was  to  be  awarded 
to  the  performing  amateur  who  won  the  largest  share  of  the 
audience’s  applause.  Sid  therefore  led  the  competitors  on  to  the 
stage  singly.  Most  of  the  contestants  received  scattered  applause 
from  adherents  attending  the  show  for  that  purpose,  but  when 
Lydia  appeared  the  audience  showed  such  spontaneous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  efforts  Sid  was  obliged  to  award  her  the  first  prize  of 
$10.00  (although  he  would  rather  have  parted  with  double  the 
amount  than  to  have  done  so)  and  this  in  spite  of  the  frenzied 
clamor  of  Applebaum’s  crowd  meant  to  denote  vehement  protesta¬ 
tion. 

Lydia  received  her  reward  graciously  enough  and  scurried 
blithely  off  stage.  Sid  hurried  after  her  and,  seeking  to  retrieve  a 
seemingly  lost  cause,  informed  her  rather  brusquely  that  she 
could  never  hope  to  be  a  success  as  a  concert  artist,  stating  flatly 
that  after  her  performance  of  the  evening  he  could  never  permit 
her  name  to  appear  on  his  payroll,  nor,  for  that  matter,  on  any  of 
his  friends’  in  the  profession.  Lydia  received  his  decision  icily, 
drew  her  wraps  more  closely  about  her  and  stalked  calmly  out 
the  door  in  full  possession  of  her  accordion,  her  music,  her  $10.00 
and  her  equanimity. 

Immediately  after  the  “finale”  Bennie  Applebaum  made  his 
way  back  stage  and  began  to  lay  Sid  Littlebaum  out  roundly  for 
not  hurling  a  wrench  in  Lydia’s  wheel  of  success.  When  Sid, 
however,  had  informed  Bennie  of  his  talk  with  that  young  lady 
he  was  considerably  heartened.  His  assurance  of  the  final  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  plan  advanced  one  large  notch,  and  hurrying  outside 
to  where  his  neighbors  in  conspiracy  had  gathered,  he  informed 
them  of  the  new  turn  of  affairs.  On  the  theory  that  a  disgruntled 
artist  usually  seeks  a  change  of  scenery,  for  temperamental  rea¬ 
sons,  he  boasted  that  largely  due  to  his  diplomatic  efforts  the 
evacuation  sign  “To  Let”  would  very  shortly  appear  in  Lydia’s 
window. 

On  returning  home  from  work  the  next  evening  Bennie  was 
elated  to  discover  a  little  knot  of  excited  spectators  gathered  in 
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front  of  the  block  in  which  Lydia  make  her  home,  gazing  up  at  a 
sign  conspicuously  displayed  in  that  songbird's  window.  The  sign 
was  no  doubt  the  formal  announcement  of  Lydia’s  departure. 
Hustling  over  to  the  little  group  he  had  begun  an  enthusiastic  “I 
told  you  so”  recital,  when  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  gathering, 
spotting  him,  pointed  an  accusing  finger  in  his  direction  and 
orated  viciously,  “There  he  is,  my  Bennie — the  diplomat!”  Then 
more  viciously,  “A  fine  diplomat  you  are,”  etc.,  etc. 

Sensing  a  wrongness  in  Denmark  somewhere,  Bennie  followed 
the  popular  gaze  concentrated  on  the  sign  in  the  window  above. 
As  he  read  his  jaw  dropped  and  a  look  of  intense  chagrin  over¬ 
spread  his  unmistakably  Hebraic  countenance.  And  with  reason 
— for  there  on  a  square  piece  of  cardboard,  in  defiant  announce¬ 
ment,  was  inscribed  this  painfully  obvious  advertisement: 

Lessons  in  Voice  Culture 
Miss  Lydia  Howle 
Hours:  8.30  to  11  p.m. 

Joseph  A.  Beattie,  ’25. 

$ 

WHIM 


HEN  forced  absence  stings  the  aching  heart 
And  creeps  away  from  enervated  love, 

To  feast  with  glee  on  gory  fangs  until — 

The  single  peace  of  soul  is  death  ere  dusk : 


Then  sell  my  pulsing  corpse  at  auction  mart, 

Contrast  me  as  the  nether  crow  to  dove. 

Absented  now  for  years  eternal,  still, — 

Your  laughter  winnows  back  to  me  as  brusque 
And  flimsy  taunts  of  eerie  ghosts. 


Alas — for  cruel  breach,  rending  love  apart! 

Estranged  minds — alas,  in  orbits  move: 

And  lonely  breast  as  mine  ’twixt  sobs  must  thrill. 

Fate’s  dagger  slim,  sharp  as  ivory  tusk, 

Long  since  has  torn  the  film  that  friendship  boasts: 
Let  me  dream  of  her  forevermore. 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 


Bonds  of  Affection 

i 

HERE  was  great  hilarity  in  the  “Frat” 
house  and  the  wine  went  merrily  around. 
All  because  Walpole  College  had  won  a 
brilliant,  unexpected  victory  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  over  her  greatest  rival,  Kenmore, 
after  many  a  lean  year  of  defeat.  The  col¬ 
lege  had  at  last  come  forth  triumphant. 
Dear  Alma  Mater!  How  proud  thy  sons  were  that  night!  Even 
though  some  of  the  students  were  gamboling  with  phantom 
Bacchus,  what  man  of  the  modern  world  can  impugn  their  mo¬ 
tives?  The  great  emblem  o’er  the  Frat  door  blazed  forth,  “Wal¬ 
pole  shows  the  world!”  And  the  moon,  looking  on,  winked  slyly, 
as  if  to  say,  “Oh,  dear!  What  evil  days  I  have  lived  to  see!” 

As  the  story  begins  the  first  ebullition  of  the  inebriated  starts 
to  manifest  itself.  They  form  in  a  circle  and  dance  like  a  group 
of  chained  satyrs.  They  laugh.  They  shout.  Suddenly  a  blus¬ 
tering  voice,  thrust  through  the  keyhole,  declaims  portentously 
that  the  Dean  is  “coming  around”  and  warns  that  the  latter  will 
“make  things  hot”  if  the  fellows  don’t  “cheese  it.”  How  quickly 
they  covered  up  all  the  wine  bottles  and  how  assiduously  they 
concentrated  on  available  books  and  magazines!  As  if  the  Dean, 
had  he  come,  would  not  have  known!  But  it  was  a  false  alarm: 
no  Dean  came.  Some  artful  freshman  had  played  a  mean  trick 
on  them. 

Then  they  sang  songs  and  recited  poetry,  a  deep  bass  voice 
leading  in  the  conventional  “Sweet  Adeline.”  Every  mother’s 
son  of  them  put  forth  his  best  effort;  and  even  if  they  didn’t  pro¬ 
duce  a  perfect  harmony  it  wasn’t  entirely  their  fault. 

Out  of  this  chaos  a  leader  soon  asserted  himself.  A  young 
man,  affecting  to  be  fierce  and  dramatic,  and  holding  a  wine  glass 
in  a  rather  shaky  hand,  mounted  himself  on  a  chintz  davenport. 

“Hush!  ’S  Richard,— Richard  Allen,”  quoted  a  good-natured 
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young  man  of  portly  paunch;  then,  with  ecstasy,  “Never  nobler 
man  hath  graced  the  debating  platform!  Portia  herself,  fair 
lady,  was  but  an  ass  of  burden  beside  this  young  orator.”  And  he 
subsided,  quite  satisfied  inwardly  with  this  generous  panegyric. 

If  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  known,  Richard  Allen  was  a 
capable  young  orator.  Furthermore,  he  was  well  built  and  hand¬ 
some,  as  he  often  admitted  to  himself.  He  liked  his  wine  and  the 
women,  and  he  let  the  world  know  it.  Possessing  a  rather  easy 
and  carefree  nature,  he  was  easily  dissuaded  from  his  opinions. 
To  this  latter  weakness  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  occa¬ 
sionally  his  good  friend,  Paul  Trent,  induced  him — a  non-believer 
— to  enter  the  portals  of  a  church  with  him.  For  this  folly  he 
would  chide  himself  for  a  month  afterwards.  The  non-believer 
could  write  and  he  had  an  impassioned  pen  that  was  inclined  to 
delve  into  risque  complications. 

Mark  him  then,  as  he  faces  this  singular  gathering  of  young 
men.  “Fellows,”  he  begins,  “this  is  no  time  for  ‘apple  sauce,’ 
and  don’t  expect  me  to  say  anything  slushy.  Our  college  has  won 
a  great  victory  today.  On  yonder  table  you  see  a  picture  of  the 
Dean.  Now,  when  a  man  wants  to  honor  Roman  military  tact, 
he  lauds  Caesar,  because  the  old  fogey  is  a  concrete  representation 
of  Rome’s  military  greatness.  So,  in  our  desire  to  show  respect 
to  Walpole  and  all  she  stands  for,  let  us  show  honor  to  the  Dean 
in  that  picture.  Line  up  now  and  do  your  honors.” 

The  idea  struck  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  wine-soaked  stu¬ 
dents.  One  fellow  led  off  by  tearing  a  couple  of  roses  from  a 
flower  pot  and  strewing  them  affectionately  before  the  likeness  of 
the  Dean.  Another,  in  his  own  maudlin  manner,  seized  a  handy 
beaver  cap  and  covered  the  picture  with  it,  “so  the  old  boy  would 
not  catch  cold.”  A  third  vowed  that  the  Dean  was  a  good  scout, 
even  though  “his  looks  would  not  break  a  heart.” 

Jennie,  the  scrub  woman,  took  it  all  in  through  the  keyhole  and 
was  mortified.  “I  alius  thought  this  edication  stuff  was  all 
wrong,”  she  exclaimed  deprecatingly  to  Mike  Burke,  the  honest 
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janitor,  who  stood  in  the  corridor  by  her  side.  “Look — faith!  — 
as  I  live! — There  do  be  that  fresh  boy,  who  says  last  night  at  the 
debate — and  I  was  in  the  audience,  too — says  he,  ‘Ladies  an’ 
gen’lemen,  lend  me  your  ears!’  Yes,  ‘lend  me  your  ears,’  says  he. 
And  there  he  be,  in  there,  drunker  ’an  a  old  sea  cap’ain.” 

“Begor,  Jinnie,  you  seems  to  spake  true,”  commented  honest 
Mike  Burke.  “Sure  an’  I  has  a  son  what’s  gettin  a  edication,  an’ 
las’  night  I  says  to  him  says  I,  ‘Mike,  you  ain’t  studyin’  yore 
books.  This  night  prowlin’  must  stop.’  An’,  widout  winkin’  a 
eye  he  says,  says  he,  ‘Absit  inwidia!’  the  likes  as  if  I  was  a  old 
dago,  ’stead  of  a  honest  Irishman.” 

“Oh  dear!  dear!”  soliloquized  the  soft-hearted,  demure  Miss 
Tobin.  “What  chance  has  a  honest  person’  today?”  And  she 
sighed  wearily. 

Presently  a  young  man,  coming  up  the  corridor,  cut  short  their 
observations  and  sent  demure  Miss  Tobin  and  honest  Mike  Burke 
scurrying  on  their  way.  The  young  man  just  mentioned  knocked 
with  all  his  might  on  the  door  and  yelled  out,  “Richard!  Open 
up!  It’s  Paul — Paul  Trent.” 

Soon  a  key  turned  in  the  lock  and  the  door  opened.  Richard 
Allen  confronted  Paul  Trent,  the  one  maudlin  and  affectionate, 
and  the  other  wrathfully  impatient. 

“By  the  Lord  Harry!”  Richard  spoke  first.  “If  it  ain’t  my 
own  friend  Paul  Trent.  Come,  Paul!  Drink  with  us  from  the 
ambrosial  cups  of  Paradise.” 

“Richard,”  retorted  Paul,  “you’re  drunk  and  you’re  coming 
right  away  to  bed.”  There  was  no  argument,  for  Paul  hurried 
the  culprit  away  to  the  dormitory  and  precluded  any  discussion. 

No  one  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  a  good  sleep  works  untold 
benefit  in  a  sick  man,  but  oftentimes  a  man  wakes  from  it  to  find 
he  has  a  grievous  headache.  Such  was  the  case  with  Richard 
Allen.  He  had  to  have  cracked  ice,  he  had  to  have  seltzer,  and 
he  had  to  have  countless  other  antidotes  of  indiscretion. 

“Paul,”  moaned  the  sick  man,  “why  am  I  so  bad  and  you  so 
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good  all  the  time?  I  suppose  you  were  disgusted  with  me  last 
night?” 

“Not  at  all,  Dick.  Only  sometimes  you  do  make  an  awful  fool 
of  yourself.”  And  they  both  laughed. 

ii 

We  must  now  imagine  that  much  time  had  passed — say  a  period 
of  ten  years.  And  what  a  multitude  of  events  can  take  place  in 
that  time  and  what  a  legion  of  changes!  Tommy  Jones,  who 
knocked  us  down  and  made  our  nose  bleed,  is  now  cringing  for 
our  aid  and  before  our  money.  Poor  fellow!  The  world  has 
knocked  him  down  and  made  him  bleed.  Johnny  Smith,  who 
brought  roses  to  the  teacher  and  consequently  sat  in  juvenile  dis¬ 
favor,  is  now  “basking  in  the  sun  of  the  pugilistic  world,”  to 
quote  a  contemporary  in  the  newspapers.  All  of  which  leads  me 
to  consider  what  demure  Jennie  recently  said  to  honest  Mike 
Burke,  the  janitor. 

“Sure,  Mike,”  says  she,  “this  world  is  a  ungrateful  place.  Them 
as  whom  was  our  pulin’  infants  a  few  years  ago,  do  be  t’rowin’ 
the  mud  of  rebellion  and  scandal  in  our  faces  today.  Do  you 
be  rememberin’  that  Richard  Allen — a  hoi-shtepper — who  used 
to  be  skippin’  around  here?  How  I  used  to  clean  the  dirt  and  the 
bottles  and  whatnots  out  o’  his  room  every  day?  Well,  he  be  a 
great  man  today.  I  see  in  last  night’s  paper,  where  it  says, 
‘ Richard  Allen  must  be  reco’nized  by  the  severest  critics  as  the 
great  author  of  the  cent’ry.’  And  he  do  live  in  a  manshion,  with 
rooms — whew,  St.  Peter  hisself  ain’t  seen  sech  rooms! — an’  a  big 
fat  butler,  with  airs  of  a  lord,  runnin’  about  the  front  door  (a 
hunk  of  Irish  impertinence,  what  ain’t  one  bit  better  than  my  own 
poor  father  who  worked  in  the  fields  o’  Kilkenney).  Well,  I 
passed  him  on  the  street  t’other  day,  an’  do  you  think  he  could  so 
much  as  speak  to  me?  Whew!  I  guess  not!  Oh,  what  a  world 
for  a  honest  woman.”  And  soft-hearted,  demure  Jennie  sighed 
wearily. 

Now,  having  learned  of  the  success  of  Richard  Allen,  you  will 
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naturally  wonder  what  happened  to  his  friend,  Paul  Trent.  Folks, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret:  they  call  him  “Doctor  Trent” 
today.  He  is  poor,  but  he  has  found  great  happiness  in  helping 
the  unfortunate.  He  is  married  and  has  a  delightful  little  tot, 
who  will  no  doubt  take  his  place  when  he  is  no  more  able  to 
administer  to  the  suffering.  Paul  Trent  is  therefore  a  true 
success. 

Doctor  Trent  sat  in  a  comfortable  armchair  before  the  blazing 
fireplace.  His  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  andirons  and  the 
logs,  though.  He  was  thinking  of  the  happy  days  he  had  spent 
at  Walpole — happy  days  with  Dick  Allen. 

The  bonds  of  affection,  where  once  bound  by  a  double  love,  are 
never  broken,  though  the  hard  knocks  of  life  may  strain  them 
painfully.  The  doctor  still  loved  his  friend,  the  famed  author  of 
the  present,  perhaps  more  than  the  latter  knew,  he  thought.  But 
their  lives!  What  a  different  path  they  were  treading! 

Doctor  Trent  took  up  a  volume  of  fiction  with  a  brilliant  red 
cover  and  gold-lettered  title,  which  let  it  be  known  that  the  book 
was  “by  Richard  Allen.”  The  doctor  thoughtfully  read  from  a 
few  of  the  pages,  which  his  trembling  fingers  opened  up.  What 
filth  there  was  in  that  book!  What  disgusting  aspersions  cast  on 
all  that  was  good  and  wholesome  in  life!  The  book  slipped  from 
his  grasp  and  fell  unnoticed  to  the  floor.  “Oh,  well,”  he  pon¬ 
dered,  “Dick  always  was  a  fool.  But,  there’s  manhood  in  him — 
yes,  I  know  there  is — and  some  day  it  will  come  out.” 

hi 

Twenty  years  have  passed.  More  and  greater  changes  have 
taken  place.  Jennie  and  many  others  have  departed  to  the  realm 
of  the  blessed,  or  maybe  otherwise.  The  play  goes  on  and  life 
demands  new  puppets  for  the  stage. 

An  old  man — I  say  old  for  he  aged  long  before  his  time — 
wended  his  way  down  the  busy  street.  He  was  weak  and  sick 
with  remorse.  Fickle  Fate  had  dealt  severely  with  him.  He  had 
been  a  child  of  fortune  and  the  gods  had  smiled  on  him.  But 
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now — how  different!  No  one  stopped,  as  in  bygone  days,  to  say 
with  ecstasy,  “Oh,  see!  There  goes  Richard  Allen,  the  famous 
author.”  How  different!  He  thought,  in  his  raving  mind,  that 
the  crowds  who  passed  him  were  laughing  at  him.  Laughing  at 
him!  But  no.  It  was  Christmas.  They  were  happy  and  he  was 
not. 

It  was  cold  and  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  oppression,  a  feeling 
which  always  came  over  him  when  it  was  about  to  snow.  But 
he  had  not,  in  his  abstraction,  thought  to  put  on  an  overcoat.  He 
was  a  fallen  idol,  and  why  should  he  care  about  the  weather  or 
anything  else?  He  passed  a  cafe  and  longed  to  go  in  and  think, 
but  he  felt  sure  they  would  laugh  at  him  in  there — an  old  man, 
grown  homely  and  ugly.  Besides,  there  was  an  orchestra  playing 
inside  and  that  music  today  would  simply  drive  him  mad. 

“Oh,  God!”  he  moaned,  “how  can  I  get  away  from  it  all?  I’ll 
go  mad.  Mad! — did  you  hear?”  And  he  uttered  a  forced  laugh, 
which,  had  you  heard  it,  dear  reader,  would  have  sent  the  shivers 
up  your  back. 

Then  the  snow  began  to  fall,  slowly  at  first,  but  heavier  with 
every  new  moment.  Snow.  Dark  skies.  Dead  maples.  Had 
not  his  mother  died  on  such  a  day?  His  wandering  mind  began 
to  visualize  scenes  of  boyhood  bliss.  His  mother — was  it  not  she 
who  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  the  first  day  he  re¬ 
turned  from  school?  “Son,”  she  said,  “you  will  do  great  things.” 
Great  things!  He  had  done  great  things,  in  the  eyes  of  a  world 
which  had  now  forgotten  him,  he  thought,  and  yet — what  would 
his  mother  say  if  she  knew? 

He  passed  down  the  avenue,  driven  along  by  the  crowd,  just  as 
driftwood  is  pushed  by  the  tide.  Suddenly  the  enigma  had  solved 
itself.  He  was  passing  over  a  traffic-worn  bridge  and  underneath 
was — water.  Water!  The  word  became  synonymous  in  his  mind 
with  Death.  Here  indeed  was  a  way,  a  painless  way,  to  sweep 
away  all  sorrow  and  remorse.  If  only  he  could  summon  enough 
courage.  One  second  and  it  would  be  over.  Then  they  would 
find  his  body.  A  few  might  weep — but  very  few,  he  felt.  The 
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world  would  go  on  indifferently,  but  his  troubles  would  be  no 
more.  The  temptation  was  great. 

Suddenly  a  voice  mumbled  in  his  ears.  “Friend,  that’s  a  poor 
way — the  coward’s  way.  Come  with  me  and  tell  me  your  story. 
There  are  too  many  noble  things  to  live  for.” 

The  old  man  felt  faint  and  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor.  Of 
course  he  didn’t  notice  the  face  of  the  man  who  took  him  away, 
nor  the  agitation  into  which  it  had  been  worked.  But  you  may 
rest  assured  that  Doctor  Trent  knew  him. 

Many  days  passed— happy  days.  Richard  Allen  had  found 
a  new  interest  in  life.  Doctor  Trent  and  his  wife  had  taken  the 
poor  wretch  into  their  home  and  had  worked  wonders  with  him 
both  physically  and  spiritually.  And  the  two  college  chums  of 
earlier  days  spent  many  a  day  discussing  their  youthful  experi¬ 
ences.  And  I  am  told  that  the  two  old  men  used  often  to  fight 
like  schoolboys  to  see  who  should  have  the  honor  of  taking  Paul 
Trent,  Junior,  on  his  back  and  giving  him  a  “piggy  ride.” 


John  F.  Barrett,  ’28. 


MACUSHLA 


ACUSHLA,  Macushla,  now  evenin’  has  fallen, 

The  wee  little  fairies  have  captured  my  eyes. 

But  heart  o’  me,  soul  o’  me,  mind  o’  me’s  callin’; 

All  beckonin’  ye  back  to  give  ear  to  my  sighs. 

Sure  the  sleep  has  long  left  me,  my  thoughts  cease  to  wander, 
They  pause  and  are  held  by  those  days  long  ago, 

When  your  comfortin’  hand  and  blue  eyes  beamin’  kindly, 
Put  flight  to  my  sorrows  and  soothed  all  my  woe. 

Ah,  mother,  I’ve  missed  ye,  but  now  I  fair  need  you, 

The  long  road  is  stretchin’  and  callin’  your  boy. 

The  babe  whom  you  bore  ’neath  your  dear  heart  in  silence, 

Is  waitin’  ye  now  to  turn  pain  into  joy. 

Macushla,  the  breast  o’  me’s  throbbin’  with  yearnin’, 

Sure  everyone  knows  that  you  were  my  all. 

No  wonder  the  heart  o’  me’s  too  full  for  talkin’, 

But  some  day  I’ll  answer,  answer  your  call. 


Walter  T.  McCracken,  ’26. 
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HN  our  opinion  the  duties  of  Intercollegia  seem  to  involve 
a  certain  responsibility  of  entertaining  our  readers  as 
well  as  informing  our  exchanges  as  to  what  we  consider 
their  strong  and  weak  points.  Consequently  we  have  quoted  at 
length,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  criticize  or  compliment  the 
subject  of  our  observations. 

*  *  * 

May  we  begin  with  Poetry,  an  art  for  which  we  have  a  decided 
weakness.  Despite  the  change  for  the  worse  that  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic  has  taken,  the  magazine  maintains  her  age-long 
lead  in  poetry,  upholding  the  nobler  traditions  of  the  West  in  this 
branch  of  literature.  “A  Library  Window,”  by  John  O’Neill,  is 
exceptional.  The  book  itself,  with  news  glaringly  crowding  the 
front  portion,  has  lost  much  of  last  year’s  charm,  when  news  was 
taboo.  Relegating  this  department  to  the  rear  would  greatly 

enhance  the  typographical  appearance. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  typography,  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Williams 
Graphic  is  the  finest  example  of  its  type  we  have  seen.  Williams 
seems  to  delight  in  such  excellence,  for  the  Record ,  recently 
honored  by  our  fellow  paper,  the  Heights ,  and  the  Purple  Cow, 
both  uphold  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  Graphic.  The  cover 
design — a  banquet  scene:  a  king,  crowned,  ermine-robed,  and 
smiling,  overlooks  a  smoking  boar’s  head;  candles  light  the  scene; 
and  setting  off  the  king  are  two  smaller  places,  occupied  by 
mirthful  knaves — is  well  drawn,  and  by  a  freshman,  Dwight  C. 
Shepler. 

*  *  * 

We  said  something  a  few  lines  back  about  the  West’s  reputa- 
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tion  for  poetry,  and  are  reminded  of  an  article  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  written  by  its  editor-in-chief, 
Francis  A.  Walsh.  The  piece,  a  satire  on  Sandburg,  is  clever, 
and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  Carl  being  the  nail.  Like  many 
writers  Carl  is  not  unfond  of  himself.  From  him  we  learn  of 
Jack  London  and  O.  Henry  that 

“Both  were  jail-birds;  no  speechmakers  at  all; 

Speaking  best  with  one  foot  on  a  brass  rail; 

A  beer  glass  in  the  left  hand  .  .  .  ” 

and  that  Shakespeare  was  an  “inkfish.” 

The  editor  criticizes  the  monstrous  “To  the  Ghost  of  John 
Milton,”  published  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Century,  and 
goes  on:  “But  these  latter  phases  are  not  the  ones  under  which 
we  like  to  consider  Carl.  They  take  the  laughter  from  our  eyes 
and  from  our  heart,  and  after  all  the  purpose  of  our  essay  was  to 
cause  a  possible  smile  or  two.  We  like  to  consider  our  subject 
from  his  more  humorous  aspect.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  a 
rather  lively,  though  at  times  ridiculous,  middle-aged  chap  who 
chortles  with  glee  as  he  indorses  still  another  check  and  snickers 
behind  his  fingers,  ‘Gosh!  How  do  the  poor  fools  fall  for  such 
stuff!’  We  like  to  think  of  him  when  he  writes 

“  ‘What  is  there  to  a  moniker?  Call  me  anything: 

A  nut,  a  cheese,  something  that  the  cat  brought  in, 

Nick  me  with  any  old  name. 

Class  me  up  for  a  fish,  a  gorilla,  a  slant  head,  an  egg,  a  ham.’ 

“To  all  of  which  we  would  say,  ‘Oh,  well,  Carl,  if  you  really 
insist!’  ” 

*  *  * 

HOMAS  P.  CARROLL  makes  a  timely  plea  for  a  greater 
appreciation  of  true  poetry  in  the  Providence  College 
Alembic  for  December.  He  quotes  from  O’Shaughnessy: 

“We  are  the  music  makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 

Wandering  by  the  lone  sea  breakers 
And  sitting  by  desolate  streams: — 
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World-loosers  and  world-forsakers, 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams: — 

Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  the  shakers 

Of  the  world  forever,  it  seems.” 

*  *  * 

The  recent  death  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  creator  of 
the  Mid-Victorian  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  evoked  the  writing  of 
“Penrod  and  Fauntleroy:  A  Study”  by  W.  Irving  Benham  in  the 
Canisius  College  Monthly.  “Penrod — the  new  Tom  Sawyer,  the 
new  Huck  Finn,  irrepressible  youth  filled  with  the  devil,  yet  de¬ 
manding  our  love  and  sympathy  at  every  turn !  What  a  contrast 
is  he  to  Peter  Pan,  to  the  pitiable  Oliver  Twist,  to  the  lonely, 
heart-rending  David  Copperfield,  and  to  the  wistful  red-sashed 
little  lord  himself !  .  .  .  Fauntleroy  is  Penrod;  Penrod  is  Fauntle¬ 
roy,  Copperfield,  Huck  and  Tom  in  a  new  environment,  the 
eternal  small  boy  tacitly  drifting  onward  in  the  current  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Penrod  is  the  eternal  American  boy.  May  his 
tribe  increase!” 

*  *  * 

“Life  cannot  mean  oblivion  after  death  .  .  . 

If  after  all  that  we  have  lived  and  thought, 

All  comes  to  Nought, — 

If  there  be  nothing  after  Now. 

And  we  be  nothing  anyhow, 

And  we  know  that, — why  live?  ...” 

Thus  believes  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  at  least  in  his  “The 
Man  Against  the  Sky,”  quoted  by  Edward  Fletcher,  ’25,  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Bowdoin  Orient. 

“The  poem  is  an  odelike  challenge  to  contemporary  pessi¬ 
mism,”  says  the  writer  in  a  weak  attempt  at  a  discussion  of  after¬ 
life,  a  possibility  which  he  questions.  Succinctly  Mr.  Robinson 
holds,  he  writes,  that  “Life,  as  humanity  lives  it,  would  not  keep 
the  race  from  self-extinction  unless  it  felt  that  beyond  life  there 
is  something  more  than  nothingness  and  oblivion  .  .  .  This  posi¬ 
tion  may  be  criticized  in  several  ways  ...  It  implies  an  ethical 
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scheme  of  life  that  few  (?)  men  have  .  .  .  One  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  unspeakable  promise  of  some  greater  reality 
that  keeps  the  world  from  annihilation.” 

How  frightfully  unconsoling  to  be  one  of  this  “innumerable 
caravan,”  an  uninterested  hanger-on,  without  a  goal,  without 
ambition,  without  hope  of  reward,  without  a  single  bit  of  concern 
as  to  what  lies  “on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,”  to  return  to 
Robinson.  “So  long  as  life  offers  a  mere  minimum  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  living,  afterwards  come  what  may”:  such  mate¬ 
rialism  is  the  keynote  of  a  gloomy  and  depressing  rambling. 

jjt  5$C 

“I  defy  anyone  to  interpret  this  as  a  defense  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan”  we  read  in  another  article  in  the  same  estimable  journal. 
No,  we  agree  with  the  author,  for  we  fear  that  the  Klan  is  beyond 
defense.  The  Sons  of  Erin  and  the  offspring  of  Uncle  Remus 
tender  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  gracious  excommunication 
of  Grand  Kleagle  William  Hodding  Carter,  ’27,  who  writes  glow¬ 
ingly,  but  ignorantly,  of  “Prejudices.”  Columbus  was  stubborn 
in  the  right,  but  not  prejudiced,  when  he  decided  to  sail  across 
the  world  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Our  young  orator  would 
do  well  to  take  a  course  in  cross  word  puzzles  that  he  may  have 
better  regard  for  proper  definition  of  his  terms.  But,  oh, — there 

are  so  many  things  to  disagree  with  him  about  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

OR  humor,  Paul  G.  Sullivan  takes  the  prize  with  “A 
Few  More  Daze”  in  the  Duquesne  (Pittsburgh)  Monthly. 
It  is  a  farcial  exposition  of  bootlegging  in  old  Rome, 
when  Cicero  was  writing  his  famous  defense  of  the  Celts,  “Pro 
Maloney,”  when  Marc  Antony  called  up  Cleo  on  the  long  distance 
to  make  sure  about  the  Cairo  University  Prom,  when  Catiline 
paraded  the  forum  in  the  latest  creations  of  kkCor,  Schaffner  and 
Signa,”  when  Socrates  and  his  Philosophy  Phive  were  featured 
at  every  roadhouse  in  their  new  terpsichorean  success,  “Bee,  Be 
My  Honey.” 

Quartus  Bacterius  and  his  agent  Tremens  Delerius  are  in  a 
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quandary  as  to  the  shipment  of  hooch  to  the  emperor  in  time  for 
the  latter’s  holiday  feast,  and  “When  Octavius  Caesar  pulled  a 
party  his  guests  came  thirsty  and  left  by  the  side  door  on 
stretchers.” 

*  *  * 

E  read  an  interesting  account  in  the  Columbia  Varsity 
from  New  York  of  the  university  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
article  was  written  by  Richmond  Barnes  Williams,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  daily  Spectator ,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  last  May.  He  has  thrown  interesting  light  on  mannerisms  of 
the  collegian  in  the  “Eager  Eighties”:  how  Columbia’s  crew  won 
the  first  American  sports  victory  abroad  in  the  Henley  Races; 
how  one  professor  forgot  his  Latin  Commencement  speech;  how 
one  student’s  father  “always  locked  the  door  after  ten  o’clock  (the 
quotations  are  from  old  magazine  files)  and  with  a  brass  key 
undid  it  at  later  hours.”  Bedtime  came  earlier  than  at  present, 
and  returning  home  at  midnight  “brought  much  dubious  head 
shaking.” 

*  *  * 

N  the  month’s  Short  Story  honor  roll  we  include  “A 
Matter  of  Ethics”  by  William  Dubois,  in  the  Columbia 
Varsity.  Florian,  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  the  result  of 
a  pirate  attack,  settles  the  delicate  question  of  hunger  in  a  canni¬ 
balistic  though  satisfying  manner.  The  last  monthly  issue  of  the 
St.  John’s  Record — we  say  so  for  hereafter  the  magazine  will 
appear  weekly — contains  a  very  good  Western  story  of  rustlers 
and  ranchers  in  “The  Punchers’  War,”  by  W.  I.  Phipps.  Ralph 
Louis  Nelson  is  good  in  “Chrystie  Comes  to  Fifth”  in  the  Niagara 
Index,  and  “Quest”  by  Stephen  F.  Harris  and  “Ecclesiastes”  in 
the  Princeton  Nassau  Lit  also  make  claim  for  honors.  The  St. 
Louis  University  Fleur  de  Lis  deserves  more  than  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  that  it  contains  four  stories,  all  good.  Milton  Zilliken’s 
“The  Owl  Cries”  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read  this  year. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Luigi  Pirandello 

E  are  living  through  a  great  period  in  the  history  of  the 
drama.  We  are  too  close  to  the  events  to  appreciate 
fully  the  significance  of  them;  yet  they  are  of  such  bril¬ 
liancy  as  to  command  our  attention.  Universities  and  colleges 
are  taking  notice  of  the  great  worth  of  contemporary  drama  and 
have  instituted  lecture  courses  for  its  study.  The  productivity 
of  playwrights  is  bewildering.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  notable  new  plays  and  the  array  of  master  dramatists  is 
imposing  enough  to  immortalize  the  period.  Great  dramatic 
movements  are  going  on  in  nearly  every  nation,  receiving  the 
impetus  from  such  leading  spirits  as  Shaw,  Barrie,  Pinero,  and 
Galsworthy  in  England,  the  late  Edmond  Rostand  in  France, 
Maeterlinck  in  Belgium,  Eugene  G.  O’Neill  in  America,  and  Luigi 
Pirandello  in  Italy,  while  from  Norway  has  come  the  great  Ibsen 
who  has  so  many  followers.  One  cannot  remain  obtuse  and  in¬ 
different  to  the  works  of  such  a  galaxy.  It  is  important  to  note 
also  that  this  period  is  the  very  first  in  history  when  there  has 
been  an  active  interchange  of  plays  among  the  theatres  of  the 
different  nations.  To  give  one  illustration  of  this  internationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  drama,  though  it  is  hardly  needed,  I  might  quote 
Clayton  Hamilton,  the  able  and  genial  American  critic.  “An 
emphatic  instance  of  this  international  aspect  of  our  modern 
drama,”  he  says,  “was  afforded  to  us  a  few  months  ago,  when 
Eleanor  Duse  inaugurated  her  farewell  tour  of  America  with 
a  performance  of  Ibsen’s  ‘The  Lady  from  the  Sea.’  Here  was  a 
play  originally  written  in  the  Norwegian  language,  about  Norwe¬ 
gian  people,  by  a  Norwegian  author  who  preferred  to  live  in 
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Germany.  It  was  translated  into  the  Italian  language  and  acted 
by  a  company  of  Italian  actors  before  an  English-speaking 
audience  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world.” 

I  have  chosen  to  say  a  few  things  on  Luigi  Pirandello  because 
I  think  he  is  the  least  known  among  his  great  contemporaries.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  two  of  his  plays  were  acted  in  New 
York  City  less  than  a  year  ago.  But  he  was  little  known  to  the 
public  and  did  not  therefore  achieve  a  great  success.  Some  of 
his  plays  at  present  are  being  performed  at  Paris  and  are  receiv¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  criticism  from  such  publications  as  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  and  Les  Annales. 

Pirandello  was  born  in  1867  in  Sicily.  After  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  in  Italy  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  philosophy  and  philology.  His  subsequent  career 
has  been  devoted  to  professorship,  but  has  permitted  him  suffi¬ 
cient  leisure  in  which  to  produce  a  veritable  library  of  books 
covering  a  wide  range  and  revealing  a  fine  quality.  His  course 
lay  from  poetry  to  the  novel,  to  criticism  and  finally,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  to  the  theatre.  His  novel  “II  Fu  Mattia  Pascal”  (1904), 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  and  German,  is  one  of  the 
most  original  Italian  books  of  the  twentieth  century  and  was 
responsible  for  his  stepping  beyond  the  national  frontier.  It  is 
written  in  witty,  fluent  Boccaccesque  style,  in  which  the  author 
reveals  his  characteristic  capability  of  treating  humorously  situa¬ 
tions  of  underlying  seriousness.  In  his  fiction  he  has  been  called 
a  “gay  pessimist” — a  sobriquet  that  seems  to  match  his  paradox¬ 
ical  style  with  a  corresponding  paradox.  Clayton  Hamilton,  who 
has  met  and  talked  with  him,  describes  him  as  being  “a  man  of 
extraordinary  intelligence,  very  alert  and  alive.  He  is  a  kindly, 
humorous,  and  twinkling  man,  with  a  beautifully  chiselled  head, 
bright  eyes  and  restless  hands;  and  he  is  very  nimble,  brisk  and 
eloquent  in  conversation.”  In  fact  he  has  done  things  that  single 
him  out  for  sheer  daring  and  originality. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  brief  consideration  of  his  drama.  His 
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dramatic  art  is  replete  with  thought,  and  having  come  from  the 
realm  of  the  novel  to  the  theatre,  he  excels  in  dramatizing  ideas 
which  seem  to  exceed  the  limitations  of  the  stage.  Pirandello 
dramatizes  ideas.  This  is  precisely  his  claim  to  distinction.  He 
is  not  interested  in  actuality  but  in  what  underlies  actuality.  He 
is  a  kind  of  Bernard  Shaw,  a  Sicilian  Bernard  Shaw.  He  has  the 
same  taste  for  the  paradoxical  as  his  Saxon  compeer,  and  takes 
the  same  delight  in  puzzling  and  mystifying  his  audience.  But  he 
possesses  what  cannot  be  found  in  the  misty  countries  of  northern 
Europe:  that  warm  and  joyous  raciness  which  gives  his  works  an 
inimitable  character.  His  originality  consists  in  introducing 
humor  in  a  sphere  where  one  would  never  have  dreamed  it  could 
be  exercised — in  the  dominion  of  abstract  ideas.  Pirandello, 
therefore,  deals  humorously  with  real  ideas,  using  the  word  “real” 
in  a  sense  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  “actual,”  for  Pirandello 
disregards  actualities  but  nevertheless  remains  within  the  realm 
of  the  real. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  his  work:  the  philosophy 
which  motivates  his  writings.  And  this  is  skepticism  or  prag¬ 
matism,  or  both.  In  short  he  does  not  believe  in  objective  truth. 
He  preaches  universal  relativity.  What  is  true  to  me  may  be 
false  to  another  and  these  two  contradictory  aspects  of  things 
may  both  be  true.  “Cosi  e  (se  vi  pare) — It’s  So  If  You  Think  It 
Is,”  this  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  best  comedies  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  keynote  of  the  theme  of  his  other  plays.  To  be  sure, 
this  fundamental  thought  is  woven  into  breathless  drama.  He 
holds  that  nothing  remains  permanently  the  same;  there  is  nothing 
that  is  truly  stable  except  universal  instability.  All  things  under¬ 
go  a  perpetual  change.  Certain  beings,  perhaps,  escape  this  fate 
and  preserve  through  the  ages  an  immutable  character.  And 
these  are  the  imaginary  beings  that  have  been  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  geniuses.  Such  a  being  is  Hamlet,  for  instance.  They 
are  more  real  than  we;  they  remain  when  we  shall  have  passed. 
These  are  the  ideas  with  which  Pirandello  plays,  and  they  re- 
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ceive  at  his  hands  a  most  facile  handling.  Like  all  other  truly 
humorous  spectacles  his  comedies  rest  upon  a  sad  and,  at  times, 
bitter  foundation. 

His  works  bear  a  resemblance  to  one  another.  His  skepticism 
takes  on  different  forms.  He  delights,  sometimes,  in  rooting  up 
our  most  instinctive  sentiments,  even  as  Shaw.  Pirandello  may 
not  be  taken  as  representative  of  Italian  drama,  for  the  truth  is 
Italy  has  never  had  a  truly  national  theatre.  He  is  a  lone  figure 
in  his  field  and  has  no  school.  This  fact,  I  think,  enhances  his 
worth  as  a  dramatist. 

His  most  widely  known  dramas  are  his  two  comedies,  “Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,”  and  “Each  in  His  Own 
Way.”  His  “Henry  IV”  was  performed  in  New  York  under  the 
name  “The  Living  Mask.”  These  plays  are  well  worth  reading, 
for  they  show  to  greater  advantage  when  read  than  when  seen. 
We  must  remember  the  playwright  was  a  man  of  letters  until  he 
reached  his  fifties;  and  then  he  suddenly  turned  around  and 
began  to  write  plays.  He  has  remained  essentially  a  novelist.  A 
critic  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  neces¬ 
sary  difference  between  the  technique  of  a  novel  and  the  technique 
of  a  play.  His  best  plays  are,  nevertheless,  so  plainly  expres¬ 
sive  of  a  decidedly  arresting  personality  that  they  will  remain  as 
landmarks  in  contemporary  world  drama. 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 

$ 

Is  There  a  Catholic  Philosophy  ? 

ROFESSOR  Harold  Hoffding  of  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  his  “History  of  Modern  Philosophy,”  claims 
that  scholastic  philosophy,  which  he  terms  Catholic,  de¬ 
liberately  directs  reason  at  any  cost  to  conclusions  in  accord  with 
Catholic  dogma.  The  author  does  not  deny  the  greatness  of  the 
system  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  wrought,  but  having  con¬ 
ceded  this  much,  he  wishes  to  find  an  essential  defect  in  the 
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origin  of  the  system.  In  medieval  thought,  says  Hoffding  in  sub¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  tendency  to  incorporate  all  the  knowledge  then 
possessed  into  one  system  of  thought.  The  elements  of  this 
knowledge  were  the  world  of  visible  nature  as  presented  by 
Aristotle;  the  realm  of  grace  brought  to  light  by  Christ,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  world  of  glory.  This  tendency  is  found  in  its  most 
perfect  form  in  Thomas.  But  in  uniting  these  three  elements  he 
remains  artificial  throughout.  He  is  not  the  serene  thinker  who 
in  the  study  of  nature  discourses  and  philosophizes  with  strict 
adherence  to  reason.  He  is  the  philosopher  who  wants,  even 
irrationally,  to  be  a  Catholic;  he  is  the  philosopher  who  must 
found  a  system  which  is  to  uphold  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  has  therefore  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  supernatural 
presuppositions. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  an  old  prejudice  which  draws  a 
distinction  between  philosophy  and  philosophy,  forgetting  that 
philosophy  is  human  reason  investigating  and  deducing  truth  and 
not  inventing  it,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  only  one  philosophy, 
since  there  is  only  one  truth  and  one  reason.  In  applying  the  name 
Catholic  to  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas,  Hoffding  is  misleading; 
properly  speaking  a  Catholic  philosophy  does  not  exist  any  more 
than  a  Jewish  arithmetic  where  two  and  two  is  five,  or  a  Jansenist 
geology  where  volcanoes  belch  forth  cold  lava,  or  an  Anglican 
geography  which  places  Siberia  in  the  British  Empire. 

St.  Thomas  knew  quite  well  that  reason  may  not  allude  to  faith 
in  its  rational  deductions,  but  that  faith  presupposes  reasonable 
motives  of  belief.  St.  Thomas’  philosophy  is  not  true  because  it 
agrees  with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  agrees  with  the  Catholic 
Church  because  it  is  true. 

Hoffding’s  criticism  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  attacks 
launched  against  scholasticism  by  men  who  form  their  judgment 
not  from  the  evidence  presented  in  St.  Thomas’  writings,  but 
from  the  opinions  of  the  extremely  superficial  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  such  as  Erasmus  or  Vives,  who  are  anything 
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but  philosophers  and  who,  because  of  their  fanaticism  for  classic 
antiquity  revived,  entertained  an  ignorant  aversion  for  the  science 
as  well  as  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Anthony  Julian,  ’2  5. 


Louis  Le  Cardonnel,  the  French  poet,  has  been  signally  honored  by  the  choice  of 
the  judges  of  his  work  as  that  best  deserving  the  Pierre  Lassen e  Prize  for  poetry. 
The  award  includes  ten  thousand  francs.  Below  we  have  interpreted  in  our  own 
way  his  “Jeunes  Ombres,”  a  truly  beautiful  poem,  overflowing  with  pathos  and 
tenderness : 

“JEUNES  OMBRES” 

Shut  in  your  gloomy  tomb, 

Within  earth’s  unrelenting  womb 
You  lie  in  death,  children  of  yesteryear. 

No  more  the  laughing  sun 

Will  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  or  run 

Across  your  golden  locks.  I  mourn  you  here 

In  this  sad  place.  The  night 

Of  life  has  flung  its  chilling  might 

Against  you,  and  for  twenty  years 

Has  waged  sepulchral  war 

Against  your  frames  that  are 

Decayed.  I  brush  aside  the  welling  tears 

And  haste  to  happier  view; 

My  tenderness  looks  in  on  you, 

And  you,  in  ghostly  answer  smile,  it  seems. 

Many  the  walks  I  took 

When  budding  trees  the  spring  winds  shook 

And  flowers  we  picked  there  in  the  fields, — in  dreams. 

For  I  have  loved  you  though 

I  never  knew  you, — loved  you  so 

Your  mothers  might  have  cherished  you,  no  less 

Divinely  than  did  they 

On  a  past  laugh-besprinkled  day, — 

Dear  youngster  whom  I  never  may  caress.  • 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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EAR  ALUMNUS: 

We  must,  according  to  the  now  rigid,  now  plastic  laws  of 
etiquette,  present  ourselves  to  you,  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
since  you  have  never  met  us  before.  On  second  thought,  though, 
we  have  been  presented  to  you  before,  but  in  different  garb — far 
different.  Of  course  the  cover  disconcerted  you  at  first,  but  when 
we  have  doffed  our  cloak — there’s  a  difference.  Don’t  you  think 
we  have  become  a  little  more  literary? 

But  you  want  to  know  what  has  been  happening  for  the  past 
month  or  so  here  at  B.  C.,  don’t  you?  Just  before  Christmas 
Joseph  M,  Gavan,  ’25,  won  the  annual  Oratorical  Contest,  the 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  being  donated  by  the  Philomatheia 
Club.  The  judges  were  old  friends  of  yours,  Louis  A.  White,  ’10, 
Charles  M.  Herlihy,  ’12,  and  Joseph  A.  Scolponetti,  ’16.  Mr. 
Scolponetti,  by  the  way,  won  the  oratorial  contest  ten  years  ago. 

You  know  about  the  hard  luck  the  hockey  team  skated  into 
during  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  team  dropped  three  games 
to  strong  Canadian  sextets  before  it  picked  up  speed  to  conquer 
Queen’s.  Before  he  left,  the  Queen’s  University  coach  stated  that 
Captain  Culhane’s  Eagles  were  a  stronger  aggregation  than  Yale 
— which  brings  back  memories  of  those  days  when  B.  C.  played 
American  teams. 

The  fortune  of  the  basketball  team  has  been  unsettled,  although 
the  showing  of  Captain  Eddie  Harrison’s  mates  is  extremely 
creditable.  The  athletic  fame  of  Boston  College  remains  un¬ 
sullied  only  in  track,  where  Jack  Ryder’s  proteges  have  been 
burning  up  the  boards  with  startling  success. 

The  medley  relay  team,  with  Dillon,  Sullivan,  McKillop  and 
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Cavanaugh  carrying  the  baton,  is  even  better  than  last  year,  and 
has  already  vanquished  Columbia  and  Georgetown.  Lermond  is 
far  in  the  fore  of  the  intercollegiate  distance  runners,  while 
Daley,  a  freshman,  is  showing  up  exceptionally  well  in  the  dashes. 

Speaking  of  athletics,  the  class  of  1922,  Jim  Doyle’s  class,  is  going  to  donate  a 
silver  cup  to  the  senior  they  consider  as  having  contributed  most  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Boston  College  in  athletics.  The  class  decided  this  at  their  recent  reunion 
at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  and  elected  the  following  judges:  James  H.  Doyle,  Jr.,  John 
J.  Consodine,  Charles  F.  Collins,  Paul  Duffly,  Edward  Bell,  and  Stephen  Velardo. 

B.  C.  has  also  taken  a  number  of  steps  forward  in  other  than  athletic  lines.  The 
recent  plan  of  the  Marquette  Debating  society,  whereby  debates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  sophomore  forums  of  Georgetown,  Canisius,  St.  Joseph’s,  Ford- 
ham  and  Holy  Cross,  and  the  formation  of  History  and  Greek  Academies,  both 
enjoying  remarkable  success,  have  led  to  the  founding  of  a  new  society  at  the 
college. 

Fr.  de  Mangelere,  S.J.,  head  of  the  department  of  French  at  B.  C.,  has  thrown 
himself  with  energetic  enthusiasm  into  the  subject  of  forming  the  Academy.  We 
quote  from  an  announcement  at  hand: 

“Nothing  could  be  more  potent  or  practical  for  the  development  of  intellectual 
powers  and  the  banishment  of  provincialism.  The  plans  elaborated  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  accomplish  this  two-fold  purpose.  In  accordance  with  them  the 
Academy  will  convene  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  the  month,  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  on  February  the  6th  at  three  p.m. 

“The  following  headings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
Academy: — First,  Readings  in  French  with  oral  commentaries  by  the  reader; 
Second,  Short  written  essays  (of  a  literary  character) ;  Third,  Debates  on  a  given 
subject  between  two  or  more  members;  Fourth,  Prepared  or  ex  tempore  transla¬ 
tions;  Fifth,  Literary  analyses. 

“With  regard  to  the  officers  the  following  provisions  have  been  made:  There 
shall  be  a  President  to  be  chosen  from  Senior  class,  a  Vice-President,  Secretaire 
Archiviste,  two  Conseillers  and  a  Moderateur,  who  will  be  the  head  of  the  French 
Department.  Of  capital  importance  in  this  whole  matter  is  the  fact  that  all  trans¬ 
actions,  written  or  oral,  are  to  be  in  the  French  language. 

“All  who  have  any  fluency  in  the  French  language,  in  justice  to  themselves,  are 
urged  to  join,  thus  doubling  their  efficiency  according  to  the  well-known  maxim, 
‘One  language  one  man,  twro  languages  two  men.’  ” 

The  Stylus  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Academie. 

You  knew  that  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  had  been  added  to  the  football  schedule 
on  November  14th?  That  completes  a  well-rounded  card,  and  although  final 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  to  fill  the  Saturday  before  the  Purple  game,  there 
is  yet  a  chance  that  a  team  will  be  secured  to  take  that  place  left  vacant  by 
Fordham’s  cancellation. 

Baseball  begins  to  take  on  a  hopeful  tinge.  The  new  coach,  Jack  Slattery,  re¬ 
marked  at  one  of  the  recent  class  reunions  that  if  we  didn’t  beat  Holy  Cross  this 
year  it  would  be  the  greatest  struggle  ever  waged  on  the  diamond.  This  sounds 
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more  than  interesting.  B.  C.  has  a  good  year  ahead  of  it,  facing  Pennsylvania, 
Navy,  Georgetown,  Fordham,  William  and  Mary,  Colgate,  Lehigh  and  Vermont. 
We  ought  to  have  the  complete  schedule  for  you  next  month. 

You  will  be  more  than  interested  to  hear  about  the  following  men,  news  of 
whom  has  reached  us  during  the  month. 

1881  Rev.  John  H.  Griffin  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church,  Winthrop,  cele¬ 
brated  the  fortieth  aninversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  during 
the  month  of  December. 

Rev.  John  A.  Daly,  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Ashmont,  also  celebrated  his 
fortieth  anniversary. 

1885  All  Boston  College  men  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  December 
9th,  of  an  old  B.  C.  alumnus,  Rev.  D.  P.  Scannell,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Franklin.  For  ten  minutes  during  the  service  in  tribute  to  the  dead 
pastor’s  memory,  the  factories  of  Franklin  stopped  their  wheels. 

1904  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Lydon  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church,  Roxbury,  has  been 
appointed  a  captain  in  the  Chaplain  Reserves.  Fr.  Lydon  has  been  greatly 
interested  in  military  affairs  in  the  State  since  the  World  War. 

William  T.  Miller  is  at  present  a  master  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  We  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Miller  on  his  success  in  the  New 
England  Week  Contest,  winning  first  prize  in  Massachusetts. 

1911  John  J.  Mahoney  is  a  sub-master  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  He  has 
enjoyed  considerable  success  as  an  amateur  actor  in  Chelsea,  where  he  now 
resides. 

1916  James  P.  Collins  is  an  excellent  school  committee  man  in  Chelsea.  He  is 
also  a  very  good  actor  and  an  executive  in  the  service  of  the  Chelsea  B.  C. 
Club,  of  which  he  is  President  and  leading  light. 

1918  Capt.  Warren  J.  Clear  was  sent  to  Japan  about  a  year  ago  with  several 
other  officers,  to  make  a  study  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  was  a  student 
at  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokio  when  the  recent  earthquake  destroyed  that 
city.  He  fortunately  survived  the  catastrophe  and  distinguished  himself  during  the 
days  of  terror  which  succeeded  the  disaster. 

After  the  disaster  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  contained  excerpts  from  corre¬ 
spondence  sent  it  by  somebody  in  Japan,  among  which  appeared  the  following 
concerning  Capt.  Clear: 

“Capt.  Warren  J.  Clear  organized  a  transportation  section  that  furnished  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  needy  foreigners  at  points  outside  and 
within  Tokio,  transported  sick  and  injured  to  places  of  safety,  handled  baggage  of 
all  refugees  and  transported  them  to  Yokohama  for  passage  on  steamers  to  China 
and  the  United  States.  All  Embassy  cars  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and  this 
young  officer  procured  cars  and  trucks  from  private  owners  and  tugs  and  lighters 
from  the  Japanese  Navy  for  the  transportation  of  American  refugees  from  the 
Tokio  docks  to  the  American  destroyers  lying  off  Yokohama.  Over  six  hundred 
refugees,  mostly  Americans,  were  taken  care  of  by  this  section,  which  operated 
night  and  day.  Capt.  Clear  was  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Tait  and  Mr.  K.  Wagner, 
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former  Army  officers,  who  drove  their  cars  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  two 
weeks.  This  section  co-operated  with  the  United  States  and  Japanese  naval  forces 
and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels  and  secured  transportation  for  all 
refugees  to  their  destination  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  cases  were 
reported.” 

The  engagement  of  Capt.  Clear  to  Miss  Harriet  Agnes  Aldridge  of  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  was  announced  during  the  month  of  December. 

1919  R.  J.  Dee  is  force  engineer  of  the  Western  Division,  Traffic  Department,  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1920  Edward  J.  Hubner  is  the  principal  of  the  Continuation  Schools  of  Chelsea. 
As  stage  manager  for  the  B.  C.  Club  show  he  was  a  regular  “Fred  Stone.” 

J.  Arthur  Robertie  has  two  prospective  students  in  William  J.  and  J.  Arthur, 
Jr.,  twins  born  in  the  early  fall.  J.  Arthur,  Sr.,  is  teaching  in  Lynn. 

John  (“Jack”)  Hendry,  having  received  his  M.D.  from  Tuft’s  ’24  and  passed  his 
state  board  examinations,  is  now  serving  as  an  interne  at  the  Brockton  City  Hospital. 

1921  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  V.  MacGrath  are  receiving  congratulations  on  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  Mr.  MacGrath  is  a  professor  of  freshman  at  the  Heights, 

and  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  of  direct  descent  from  the  famous 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

James  J.  Mulloy  is  reported  to  be  studying  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Passionist 
Monastery  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1923  James  (“Jimmy”)  McLaughlin  of  Woburn  cleaned  up  in  the  Alderman 
fight,  winning  by  two  to  one  in  a  Republican  ward.  “Jimmy,”  by  the  way, 

is  a  Democrat. 

1924  Frank  McLaughlin  has  entered  theological  studies  at  St.  John’s  Seminary, 
Brighton. 

G.  E.  Hughes  is  in  the  Commercial  Office  of  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Lynn,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Reddy  is  in  the  Commercial  Office  of  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  J.  Campbell  and  J.  F.  Dooling  are  now  with  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  Tobin  is  in  business  with  his  father  in  Milwaukee. 

Francis  Chadbourne  is  learning  the  real  estate  business  in  Florida. 

Gregory  Ludovic  is  with  McKettrick-Huron  Co.,  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Burke  Sullivan  is  pursuing  a  course  in  law  at  Boston  University. 

John  J.  Healy  is  now  teaching  school  in  Cambridge  and  is  also  studying  law 
evenings  in  Boston. 

Charles  De  Courcey,  ’25. 


EDWARD  G.  DOLAN  CO. 
Catholic  Church  Goods 

564  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

ROOM  212 


Compliments  of 

SCOLLAY  HABERDASHER 

41  COURT  STREET 
Opp.  City  Hall  Annex 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Oculists’  Prescriptions 

Accurately  Filled 

High  Grade  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  at  Moderate  Prices 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

ROBERT  W.  SHANNON 

OPTICIAN 

12  West  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Room  302,  304 — 06 


JOSEPH  F.  DEE,  ’17 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  Congress  2710 


JOSEPH  F.  CAREW,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Limestone,  Sandstone 
Marble  and  Bluestone 

FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES 
11  Gerard  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Cut  Stone  and  Limestone  Trimmings 


Your  Personal  Stationery 


Engraved  or  Printed 


Dance  Orders 
Calling  Cards 
Monograms 
Book  Plates 


College  Supplies 

Fountain  Pens  Greeting  Cards 


57  FRANKLIN  ST.  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DEVONSHIRE  STATIONERY 

Alton  Parker  Mgr. 

Office  Supplies 

Students’  Loose  Leaf  Books  • 
Loose  Leaf  Fillers 
12  DEVONSHIRE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Main  2347 
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Boston  Holy  Year  Pilgrimage 

TO  ROME 

Under  the  Personal  Leadership  of 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O’Connell 

$525  ( Or  Including  Extension  to  Ireland  $600) 

(Including  all  necessary  expenses) 

A  Wonderful  Opportunity  for  Catholics 

Sailing  per  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company’s 
magnificent  liner  OHIO  19,000  tons 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  15,  1925 

FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

167  Tremont  Street  (Hours  9-6)  Tel.  Beach  5070 


Compliments 
of  a 

FRIEND 


Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

Catholic  Book  and  Church 
Goods  House 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Gold,  Silver  and  Brassware 

17  and  19  BEACH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  Tel.  Conn. 


Compliments  of 
A  FRIEND 
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Qu  a  1  i  t  y  *P  renters 
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FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  know  that— 

The  Boston 
Evening  Transcript 

— has  the  best  College,  Radio, 
and  Sport  pages  in  New 
England, 

— presents  news  of  all  sorts 
without  sensational  gossip, 

— contains  a  wealth  of  liter¬ 
ary,  dramatic  and  historical 
information, 

can  you  afford  not  to  make  use 
of  the  Transcript  to  supplement 
and  broaden  your  education? 


Correctly  Styled 
College  Clothes 
for  Discriminat¬ 
ing  Men  at 
Moderate  prices 

SUITS  $25.00  to  $45.00 

OVERCOATS  $25.00  to  $50.00 

Also  Dress  Clothes  to 
Rent  for  all  formal 
occasions. 

Edward  F.  P.  Burns  Co. 

125  SUMMER  STREET.  Lib.  3572 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


g>ome  of  #ur  ^Professional  Jfrtenbs 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

Lawyer 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place 

WM.  J.  MILLER 

Lawyer 

18  Tremont  Street 

DR.  TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

520  Beacon  Street 

Boston 

372  Dudley  Street 

Roxbury 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  STACK 

1315  River  Street 

Hyde  Park 

DR.  FRANCIS  A.  MAHONEY 

42  Crescent  Avenue 

Chelsea 

JOSEPH  A.  SCOLPONETTI 

Lawyer 

10  State  Street 

Compliments  of 

FRIEND 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

Lawyer 

15  Congress  Street 

WM.  FLAHERTY 

Lawyer 

18  Tremont  Street 

EDWIN  D.  GALLAGHER 

Lawyer 

209  Washington  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

Lawyer 

936  Park  Square  Building 

DR.  WM.  H.  RILEY 

Dentist 

Little  Building 

Compliments  of  0ur  Hatoper  Jfrtenbs 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

Barristers’  Hall 

73  Tremont  Street 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

60  State  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

18  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

43  Tremont  Street 

11  Beacon  Street 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

EDWARD  S.  FARMER 

40  Court  Street 

11  Beacon  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

RAYMOND  E.  SULLIVAN 

40  Court  Street 

53  State  Street 

<0ur  Hatoper  Jfrtenbs; 

JAMES  P.  SMITH 

8  Beacon  Street 

THOMAS  L.  GANNON 

30  State  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  GOOD 

68  Devonshire  Street 

JOSEPH  J.  HURLEY 

434  Tremont  Building 

GEORGE  A.  ROCKWELL 

101  Tremont  Street 

Patents 

A.  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON 

510  Pemberton  Building 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

DAVID  J.  MALONEY 

73  Tremont  Street 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

Court  House 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

GRADUATE 

LEO  H.  TRACY 

8  Beacon  Street 

• 
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TO  THE  STUDENTS 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN  who  advertises  in  The  Stylus 
is  your  friend  and  my  friend,  a  friend  of  every  Boston 
College  man  and  every  Stylus  reader. 

He  shows  his  friendship  hy  supporting  The  Stylus,  as 
well  as  other  college  activities;  isn’t  it  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  return  the  friendship  by  making  your  pur¬ 
chases  from  him? 


He  doesn’t  make  any  unreasonable  demands,  all  he 
asks  is  that  you  give  him  a  trial;  if  you  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  in  his  establishment  as  in  that  of  some  other 
man  who  is  not  interested  in  Boston  College,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  he  ought  to  have  your  patronage. 

Anyone  will  admit  that  his  view  is  fair  and  just;  why 
not  act  accordingly? 

By  looking  over  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Stylus 
and  giving  the  firms  listed  there  a  chance,  you  will  be 
contributing  to  the  success  of  The  Stylus  and  retain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  friendships  for  Boston  College. 
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